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MISSY GOT TIRED 

FROM WAIT! SHE GO 

‘WAY WITH OTHER 
PILOT ! 


Caniff by Caniff: The Editors Were Listening (See Press) 
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Parker 51 


the only pen with the remarkable 


(leto-wettic Suk susie 






@ Today Mew Parker “SK brings You 
performahce than anyffen ever created. Mgse 
even thar\the forafer “51”! The reason is the 
exclusive Aero-metric Ink System, identified 
by the silvery sheath inside the barrel. 

This is a wholly new method of drawing in, 
storing, safeguarding, and releasing ink. And 
there’s more than a hint of magic in it! 

Fill the New “51” —you'll find it a miracle of 
simplicity. Set the point to paper and it’s touch 
and GO! Response is instant. The way the new 
Plathenium tip sweeps across the page inspires 
your fingers. A faultless line is metered out, for 
the ink flow never varies. 

But try the New “51”. 8 colors. Lustraloy and 
gold-filled caps. Pen pictured, $19.75. Others, 
$13.50 up; with matching pencil, $19.75 up. 
“21” Pens, $5.00. Prices include 20% F. E. tax 
where required. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 











Copr. 1950:by The Parker Pen Company 
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NEW AERO-METRIC 
INK SYSTEM INCLUDES 
THESE GREAT ADVANCES 


NEW —Fofo-fill Filler © Visible 
Ink Supply * Pli-glass Reser- 
voir ® Greater Writing Mileage 
® Exclusive Ink Flow Governor 
* Special Safeguard Against 
Leaking * 5-layer Insulation 
© Plathenium-Tipped Point. 


* USES SUPERCHROME INK! Only 
Parker ‘‘51"’ and ‘'21"’ Pens can satis- 
factorily use this great new develop- 
ment in ink chemistry—a writing fluid 
that dries as you write. Superchrome is 
super-permanent, super-brilliant. 
Parker Pens can, of course, use any ink. 


150 Fashion Academy Award Winnes ) New Al worlds most wanted yam 
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When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electfic utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
IN Operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics . . . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 
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Above: Home Mode! Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ — one 
of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


Cnjoy a Hammond Organ in 
your own home, for only 1285'/ 


You press the keys of your Hammond Organ 
and a miracle of music happens. 

A tiny melody becomes a symphony of 
color as you call upon velvet strings, wistful 
reeds, and haunting woodwinds. Your cares 
of the day are swept away. You become part 
of the music and little else seems to matter. 

No other—only the Hammond Organ in- 
spires you to play with such feeling and 
freedom. Why wait? 

Prices start at $1285*— 
less than many fine pianos! 
Consider the wealth of pleasure that only 
a Hammond Organ offers. Then consider 
the price —/ess than you'd pay for many fine 
pianos. Convenient terms are available 
through most dealers. 
You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You don’t have to know music. In fact, you 
need never have studied music at all. In 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


less than a month, you can learn to play at 
least half a dozen simple melodies on your 
Hammond Organ. It’s easier than you 
think, for thousands of owners have already 
done it. 


Looks at home in your home! 


Choose one of several models of the famous 
Hammond Organ. It will fit beautifully into 
your living room, whatever the size of the 
room. Installation is simply a matter of 
plugging into an electric outlet. Then 
you're ready to play. Only the Hammond 
Organ never needs tuning. 


Mail the coupon today! 

Why not visit your dealer? Hear and play 
the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour with 
this instrument, proved by years of service 
in homes and churches throughout the 
world. For more information and the name 
of the dealer nearest you, mail the coupon 
now. 





+1 
Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ilinois 1 oo 
Without obligation, please send me information on the following CHURCH MODEL, used in 
Hammond Organ models: { more than 18,000 churches. 
C) Spinet Model (©) Church Model ; Concert Model has 32-note 
CO Home Model Concert Model 1 AGO pedal keyboard and an 
a) j additional ¢Pedal Solo Unit, 
RIE eT SERRE SERRE rere ee te asta Sean all i tunable to preference by 
t the organist. 
Street ; “to. b. Chicago. Prices include 
‘ederal excise tax which is 
CAIOP. ccnstasiscesedetntiiienenscesensenserenmennsensonecs P. O. Zone........ a ae &§ ' rebated to churches. 





LETTERS 
Writing Writer 


Re: NEwsweEex picture of Fulton Oursler 
in the April 10 issue. Why all the . . . desk 
sets? Does Mr. Oursler use all these pens? 


OrvILLeE A. BROWN 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Oursler: Pen and ink for every mood 


Mr. Oursler has all the pens on his desk 
because he doesn’t want to run out of ink. 
They are of different shapes and sizes—so he 
can change around and not get his fingers 
cramped—and have different color inks to 


make it easy on his eyes. 


More on Locusts 


Newsweek is right [Letters, April 10], 
and the conservationist editors wrong—John 
the Baptist’s “locusts” were of the animal 
kingdom. Despite the fact that in English 
the word “locust” is used for both trees like 
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Here’s news of interest to every industrialist: 
7% Contracts were awarded during 1949 for more 
| than half again as much industrial construc- 
tion in the area served by United Gas as were 
awarded in Pennsylvania, New York and New | 
Jersey combined, and more than five times that 
in all New England. 
One dollar out of every five spent in the entire 
United States last year for industrial buildings 
ail came into the Gulf South! 
- The future is even brighter for this dynamic 
lesk industrial frontier: One out of every four dol- 
= - lars of proposed industrial construction in the ‘ 
gers ff nation—more than a billion dollars worth of f 
via new plants—is presently planned for the Gulf -———* 
South. =a i 
are 4 
10], This mammoth development program has no PERE. ~ 2 TT 
= equal—and it is no coincidence. The industrial- ——4 ai i ea 
glish ists locating new plants here base their decisions ae ’ - Seej eeee ) 
| like on hard-headed business principles, supported a - eel een 
— by exhaustive research into the advantages FH 
13 offered by the area. If you are searching for a. ~~ « 
vy, markets, manpower or materials, there’s a loca- eee 
i, tion you will like in the cities and towns served ae ld 
on. ; 


by United Gas. 


WEngineering construction contracts awarded in 1949 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and the Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and Pensacola, Florida, areas, as reported by 
ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 





‘ One of several new gas-fired steam electric 
generating plants in the Gulf South. 
UNITED GAS SERVING THE Gulf Oouilh 


FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 











Where in the world... 





1...did the ancients construct “stairway 2...is the land irrigated by means of 
farms” on steep mountain slopes? tunnels dug underground? 
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3...is it a social custom for farmers to 4...do farmers, to insure fruitful crops, 
paint their barns annually? employ women for rice planting? 





j can call the countries represented here — 
and most other countries of the world — without leaving your home 


or office! They are as near to you as your own telephone. 


If, in some other part of the globe, there is a business matter that 
needs personal attention . . . a favorite friend or relative who would 
be happy to hear from you . . . reach for your telephone. Say to the 
Long Distance operator: “Il want to make an overseas call.” The 


cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE ul 
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LETTERS 


the carob and for insects, this is not true of 
the Greek word akrides used in the New 
Testament of John’s food. Leviticus 11:22 
specified grasshopper-locusts as edible . . . 
Rev. CLARENCE H. Bopp, S.T.M. 
Christ Lutheran Church 
Burbank, Calif. 


> I’m surprised at your readers who doubt the 
story of St. John eating grasshoppers . . . Eat- 
ing grasshoppers is not new. Grasshoppers 
have been the delectable tidbit of Epicureans 
long before St. John undertook publicizing 
the practice. I've eaten hefty grasshoppers 
since the day I was weaned. I find the only 
part of this tasty bug that is not delicious is 
the eyebrows, leg hair, and toenails, which 
can be plucked, shaved, and cut respectively. 

Our Olympic hop-skip, broad, and high- 
jump champions owe their success to my 
training diet of freshly nabbed grasshoppers 
for the between meal snack, and my famous 
Grasshopper-Egg-Shake as a 3-a-day dish... 


R. F. Forp 
New Haven, Conn. 


Reviews on Reviewers 


I cannot tell you how delighted I was to 
see the fine spread on book reviewers in the 
April 3 Newsweek. It is about time those 
hard-working boys and girls got a_ break. 
One of the best features of the National Book 
Award affair was the fact that it brought so 
many of them to town. NEWSWEEK is to be 
congratulated for seeing the possibilities of 
such a story and then doing a good job of it. 


Vircinia H. PATTERSON 
The Macmillan Co. 
New York City 


P We're delighted, of course, with the 
exciting attention to book reviewing that you 
give in Newsweek. Thanks for turning the 
spotlight our way. 


Ken McCormick 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


>... I think Newsweex has done a service 
. .. in putting out a story of this kind. 


MAUREEN McCMANus 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York City 


> Thank you for your generous mention of 
The Courier-Journal’s Book Page in your 
review of reviewers. But may I prevail upon 
you to make two minor corrections important 
to the continued harmony of my home? The 
name my husband endowed me with is 
O'Neill, not McNeill and he is a staff member 
of The Louisville Times, not The Louisville 
Courier-Journal. The Courier-Journal and 
Times share publisher and building, but 
there is a distinction to be made even within 
the family .. . 
Lois Decker O'NEILL 
Literary Editor 
The Courier-Journal 
Louisville, Ky. 


Guards and Guards 


I am not sure but I think the picture on 
NeEwsweEEk’s cover April 10 which the editors 
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. “, .. and I'd never think of working 
t you any place else,” says Roy Kagle, pit crane- 
g the man in a large steel mill. He has 
worked there continuously since 1922. 
an Roy’s crane lifts the steel ingots in 
and out of the soaking pit. While in there, 
the ingots are uniformly heated to assure 
ervice streneth and quality in the steel used 
. ° q . y . 
d. in your automobile, refrigerator and 
NUS hundreds of other products. 
Today’s modern methods in steel making 
provide Roy with a comfortable 
ion of insulated cab high above the pit. 
; your Better and safer working conditions for 
sae skilled craftsmen, plus good pay, help provide 
»? The you with consistently high quality steel. 
vith is In addition, competition among America’s 
rember more than 200 steel companies makes possible a mill 
_ price of less than 5 cents a pound. That's the 
: toa way the steel industry. helps keep America strong. 
within 
/EILL 


ao | Steel works for EVERYONE 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE » 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
4, 1950 





5 0% more summer trade! 





**Yes, the cool, comfortable 
climate supplied by our 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air 
Conditioner brought more 
customers and bigger checks 
— gave us a 50% increase in 
summer business,” says J. J. 
Campayno, owner of the Sun- 
set Restaurant, Braddock; 
Pennsylvania. 


For money-making “weather”— 
FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioning? 


[_—_— you want better summer 
business for your shop or restaurant, 
or better summer morale for your 
office, you'll profit by choosing this 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner. Not only because of its low cost 
and easy installation, but because it 
gives you all these special Frigidaire 
advantages — 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling 
by world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of 
the airflow —on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cool- 
ing unit and controls precision-matched 
for years and years of low-cost, trouble- 
free operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside —keeps moisture from 
forming outside. 


— 
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Your dependable Frigidaire Dealer will be glad to make a free 
survey of your air conditioning needs —give you facts and figures 
on Frigidaire Air Conditioning and what it will do for your 


business. Look for his name in 
under “Air Conditioning” or “Re 


our Classified Phone Book, 


rigeration Equipment.” 








FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS in homes, offices, 
hotels, and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Con- 
ditioners supply the same kind of air condition- 
ing as big, theater-size systems. They’re easily 
installed, powered by the famous Meter-Miser. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning products 
— most complete line in the industry. 


Wy FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 
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‘Noble Guard 


Black Star 


European 


Swiss Guard 


say is a Swiss Guard in dress uniform is not a 
Swiss Guard at all but an officer of the 
Vatican Noble Guard who are not Swiss but 
Italian noblemen charged with the protection 
of the person of the Pope. Am I right? 


Joun T. Keoucu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


®. . . The officer shown on your cover be- 
longs not to the Swiss Guard but the Noble 
Guard, which occupies first place in the 
Pontifical Armed Forces, formed by Pius VII 
in 1801 in place of the dissolved in 1798 
pontifical lanciers. The Noble Guard is com- 
posed only of Italians whose nobility is at 
least a hundred years old... 


A. GroBIckI 
Toronto, Ont. 


®... The history of the Noble Guards differs 
from the one of the Swiss Guards and the 
members enjoy diplomatic rank in inter- 
national circles. 
A. PERRUZZI 
Greenwich, Conn. 


®. . . These Guards were orignally an active 
cavalry group but now serve only at public 
functions in which the Pope takes part and 
to convey to newly created cardinals the 
tidings of their election . . . 


STEPHEN McCaBE 
Medford, Ore. 


We missed our Swiss. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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His desk works with him to save 
minutes every day! 


ERE’S an executive who stays on 

top of his job eight hours a day 

—and feels ‘“‘on top of the world” 
when he’s through! 


That’s because the lower, 
smoother, more efficient full-size 
Shaw-Walker desk is “‘time-engi- 
neered”’ more than fifteen ways to 
eliminate wasted motion, wasted 
time. The new 29-inch “‘height-of- 
comfort” actually speeds up reading, 
writing, planning, organizing — cuts 
down fatigue, eyestrain. And the 
larger drawers are designed to keep 
everything under fingertip control. 

Every bit of Shaw-Walker’s re- 
search and know-how has gone into 
the construction of this desk — the 
greatest improvement in office fur- 
niture in more than fifty years! 


“Built Like a 
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m) SHAWWALKER 


And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- 
tems—everything for the office ex- 
cept machines—each “‘time-engi- 


neered”’ for the needs of every job. 

Count on Shaw-Walker equipment 
to help you make the most of every 
working day! 





New, low 29" height makes ~~ _~y 
reading, writing easier— 
you more comfortable. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—executive, adminis- 
trative and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 
everything you need at 
your finger tips. 





Most comfortable working 
top ever invented — linole- 
um fused to steel. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside — confi- 
dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves “barrels’’ of time. 


Weiie for FREE BOONE 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time- engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today, on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 25, Michigan. 
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LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





















Meet a Large Citizen Army— 


American Style/ 


This is Patrolman Stephen N. Warwick of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—typical American—war 
veteran, family man, popular citizen. 


atl eenididdneieebenia so ll te 
. 


As a civilian, Steve has a deep interest in everything 
that affects Grand Rapids. He especially likes to 
work with youngsters—in their Youth Center. 


As Sergeant Warwick, part-time soldier, he trains 
twice a month with the 354th Military Police : 
Company, Organized Reserve Corps. 


Under the new Reserve program, Steve draws full pay 
of his grade for training assemblies, builds up retire- 
ment credits and studies for advancement. 





Steve Warwick, civilian and soldier, is typical of many 
thousands of Army Reservists manning 9,000 units 
whose part-time service offers you a “‘large 

Citizen Army—American style.” 





The Organized Reserve Corps—a small part of your 
defense budget—a big part of your defense 
strength—serves you well. i 
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FRUEHAU TRAILERS CUT HAULING COSTS 
awd the Savings are Passed On to VOU! 
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Trailer transportation is a story of QNLY FRUEHAUF BUILDS 


tremendous savings to American 


industry . . . savings on the fast, STAINLESS STEELS 


dependable delivery of nearly 
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everything you eat, wear and use 
. . . Savings that are passed on to 
you every day. 


Everywhere, in over 100 different 
industries, users of Trailers find 
Fruehaufs the lowest-cost perform- 
ers on their jobs. A multitude of 
different Fruehauf Trailer body 
types serve them night and day — 
bringing you more for less. 


Find out how low-cost Trailer 
transportation may be applied to 
your business. Write for Fruehauf’s 
free “Transportation Cost Analysis.” 
Fruehauf Trailer Company ... 
Detroit 32 ... Los Angeles 58... 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


Trucks pay their share—and more—for their 
use of our highways. Although trucks make up 
only about 18% of all motor vehicles in the 
country, they pay over 32% of all motor vehicle 


' faxes, 





FRUEHAUFS HAUL BIGGER 
PAYLOADS — For comparable 


capacity, strength and dura- 
bility, the new-type Stainless 
Steel is the lightest Trailer on 
the road! Carries up to 4000 
Ibs. more payload than con- 


ventional units. 


FRUEHAUFS LAST LONGER— 


There is no record of a Stain- 
less Steel Trailer ever having 
worn out. All the basic struc- 
tural members are built of 
lighter, stronger, longer-lasting 
Stainless Steel. 








FRUEHAUFS COST LESS 
TO OPERATE — there is 


practically no upkeep cost 
on Stainless Steel. Never 
requires painting .. . re- 
sists corrosion . . . can’t 
rust out. The first cost is 
virtually the last cost. 


FRUEHAUF Jrailers © 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEK 
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New PERSONNA precision 


injector blades 


the very finest injector blades ever made! 


y | 
for 3 limited tume only 


Personna invites you to try these new injector 
blades at a price which makes them cost less 
than the most widely advertised brand. 


Buy this special today. They fit your injector 
razor perfectly. Use as many blades as you 
wish. Then if you’re not completely satisfied, 
return the dispensers to us for full refund. 


Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
injector! double edge! single edge! 


Personna guarantees 9 superb 
Shaves from every blade * smu" 


10 








LETTERS 


Justice on the Carpet 


Re article in April 10 issue of Newsweek 
relating the experiences of one Hagedorn 
with the Texas courts. No Supreme Court is 
worthy of the name that would make such a 
decision as was made by the Supreme Court 
of Texas; and I cannot understand any 
Christian person pursuing an unjust claim 
against an innocent person as did Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander against Hagedorn. 

W. D. CHapMan 

Evanston, Il. 


>... With reference to the William 
Hagedorn case . . . The Dallas Morning 
News of April 6 [printed] that a total of 
$4,325 was contributed by public-spirited 
citizens on account of the splendid articles 
by Allan Duckworth of The News . . . While 
the judgment against Hagedorn’ was 
$2,632.20, the old man and his wife had 
many a sleepless night and lots of troubles in 
connection with this unfortunate episode . . . 


C. ANDRADE III 
Dallas, Texas 


> Congratulations to the Alexanders winning 
their suit for Hagedorn’s last cent! May they 
get much pleasure out of it till they . . . face 
the Supreme Court of God! And thanks to 
Duckworth and The Dallas News! 


C. M. SCHOOLLAND 
Racine, Wis. 


Some time ago I laughed over a cartoon 
showing a tall rangy-looking man visiting a 
psychiatrist saying: “My trouble is that I'm 
from Texas and not proud of it.” Now I 
understand it. The guy had heard of the 
Hagedorn case. 
Larry SCHULT 
Baraboo, Wis. 


To date The Dallas News has delivered 
$3,935 to the Hagedorns. Other sources re- 
port an additional $771. After paying ex- 
penses and restoring his bank account, Mr. 
Hagedorn intends to use the surplus to help 
his little frame church. 
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Distinction is that priceless element in design which sets the new 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan apart, 
even from all other fine cars. So exclusive is its magnificent styling that there is simply no mistaking it. 
Clearly, it is the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 


Uy wld be fine 





"Our GMCs Are As Strong 
As The Steel They Haul’ 


SAYS T. D. CLEAGE, President, 
Steel Transportation Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


“‘We have used GMCs almost exclu- 
sively during our 20 years of steel 
hauling,” states Mr. Cleage. ‘We 
recently bought six new ‘H’ models to 
add to our fleet of 40 trucks, and that’s 
proof of our satisfaction with the 
splendid service GMC trucks give us. 


“Hauling steel from the Great Lakes 
Seven Reasons Why GMCs to the Gulf, we find GMC’s low-cost 
Are Best for Your Business operation a vital factor because we 
© Rugged, Modern Good Looks must ‘dead-head,’ or return light, on 
© Cabs Tailoredto Drivers’Needs ll runs. Upon occasion we lease other 
© Easy Steering, Shifting, Braking Make trucks, and performance com- 
© Engines Powered for Profit parisons show that GMC outranks 
® Chassis Built to “Take It” them all. Our loads average 32,000- 
® Models for Every Hauling Job 40,000 pounds, and our GMCs are as 
® Finest Truck Building Facilities tough as the metal they transport.” 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


CAMPAIGN CLOSING: April is Cancer Control Month 
and there are not many days left for the American Cancer 
Society to reach the national goal of $14,565,000. The 
chairman, Gen. William J. Donovan, says: “A key to the 
success of the society’s program is the 
intelligence of the informed volunteer. 
This organization believes in its volun- 
teers as an expression of the demo- 
cratic tradition that each individual 
has a responsibility for his neighbor 
and his community.” A contribution to 
the intelligence of NEwswEEk readers, 
many of whom are volunteers, appears 
on page 48 under the heading: Cancer 
Progress. It is chiefly concerned with 
the need for educating people to recognize cancer afflic- 
tion in time to obtain curative treatment from their family 
doctors and local medical facilities. Right now, there are 
more than a million volunteers working to raise funds for 
all those who need such treatment. For those who haven't 
contributed to their local cancer drives already, we hope 
the NEwsweEEx report will be sufficiently convincing. 

















LONELY HEART: Since the appearance of NEwsweek’s 
April 3 Press report on columnist Jean Bruce of The 
Nashville Tennessean, she received 75 letters from our 
readers, in addition to the 400 she averages monthly. From 
West Virginia came this offer: “Dearest Jean Bruce, I seen 
your ad in Newsweek and I think you have a nice kind 
face. I am a man who's had a rugged life and not much 
success with the ladies who think I’m a puritan which I 
ain't. I could be quiet in love with you. Have you ever 
thought of marriage again. Please write me, dearest Mrs. 
Bruce.” We so far have been unable to obtain Mrs. Bruce’s 
answer to this puzzler. 


DON’T MISS: The answers to the most important ques- 
tions concerning events in Asia. Beginning on'page 36, 
twelve columns are devoted to a detailed study of the men 
who have played major roles, the consequences of their 
decisions, and the probable path United States policy will 
take in the next few months in this vital arena of the not-so- 
cold war... The answer to a social question: What about 
the Okies and Arkies? Are they material for another 
Steinbeck saga? See page 25... The report on flags of all 
faiths on page 84. The new Star of David is about to join 
the Catholic crossed keys and the Protestant red cross on 
religious banners around the world. 


THE COVER: This week marks the beginning of “news- 
paper” fortnight, with the nation’s editors meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and publishers convening next week in New 
York. One of the most important items on each agenda will 
concern that phenomenon of Amer- 
ican journalism, the comic strip. 
Milton Caniff, whose self-portrait 
has been drawn exclusively for 
NEwswEEk, symbolizes the enor- 
mous success “the comics” have 
achieved and has probably made 
the greatest individual contribution 
to that art form. Like the Dumas— 
pére et fils—he has the talent for 
keeping a lively story going for years, and as a draughtsman 
he has raised the level of comic art drastically. For a thor- 
ough study of Caniff, the artist-storyteller, and the highly 
competitive field in which he operates, see page 58. 
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This corporation president likes Pullman safety! ‘The 
state of the weather has nothing to do with the state of my 
mind when I go Pullman. | travel with complete peace of 
mind—undisturbed by any worries about changes in the 
weather. That’s because I know I’m safer in a Pullman 
crossing the country than I am in my own home!” 





Why men in high positions 
make down-to-earth decisions ( 





This public relations executive likes Pullman comfort! “I 
can’t go all out for my company when /’m all in. That’s why 
I make it a point to go Pullman and get my rest. As I sleep 
the night through, tension disappears and cares vanish. In 
the morning I shave and dress leisurely—prepare myself 
for the job ahead.” 


This general manager likes railroad dependability! “I have 
the final say about my travel plans—not the weatherman— 
when I go Pullman. I can depend on railroad schedules to 
get me where I want to go—regardless of the weather! And 
J arrive right in the heart of town, convenient to everything.” 


Its good business to 


Go Pullman 





COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE AND — ABOVE ALL -— SAFE? 


© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Protest to Moscow 

Secretary of State Acheson is seriously 
considering lodging a formal U. S. protest 
against Russia’s rearming of Eastern Ger- 
many. The protest has already been 
drafted, listing hitherto unpublished facts 
on how the Soviets have set up an East 
German police force with all the charac- 
teristics of an army, including artillery 
training. It accuses the Russians of vio- 
lating Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
banning such rearmament. Some advisers 
oppose making the protest because noth- 
ing can be done to enforce it; others 
favor it for its propaganda value. 


Dulles to Get Peace Role 

Look for John Foster Dulles to play a 
leading role in shaping the Japanese 
peace treaty. He was promised leader- 
ship of the U. S. delegation to negotiate 
the treaty if he decided to specialize in 
Asiatic affairs. The best inside word is 
that he has so decided. Incidentally, you 
can forget reports that Dulles was miffed 
because he didn’t get the title of “Am- 
bassador-at-Large.” He had at first 
thought the title would be nice but read- 
ily agreed to forgo it when it was pointed 
out that as U. S. Ambassador he might 
be called on to promote policies he dis- 
agreed with. 


Capital Straws 

The State Department is worried over 
what it feels is public apathy concerning 
the cold war. It’s considering. adopting a 
shock-treatment program of starkly dram- 
atizing one cold-war issue at a time from 
now on. Acheson’s speeches have gener- 
alized on the whole range of foreign 
policy ... Washington policymakers are 
urging that high-ranking U. S. officials 
make more formal state visits abroad to 
build up good will for this country ...Sen. 
Brien McMahon will soon present de- 
tailed blueprints for a $50,000,000 five- 
year peace crusade. It will call for a new 
legislative study of H-bomb control and 
a top-level meeting of non-Communist 
nations to plan a new approach to Russia. 


An Opponent for Taft 

Fair Dealers who have despaired of 
having a strong candidate to oppose Re- 
publican Sen. Bob Taft in Ohio are taking 
a second look at Mayor Michael V. 
DiSalle of Toledo. At first DiSalle was 
conceded little chance in the Democratic 
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Senatorial primary against State Auditor 
Joseph T. Ferguson, a veteran party 
regular. But he’s been moving up im- 
pressively. The mayor is popular with 
both industry and labor in Toledo, has 
Cleveland’s Mayor Thomas A. Burke for 
a campaign manager, and has the un- 
official endorsement of Ohio’s Gov. Frank 
Lausche. Both Burke and Lausche are 
phenomenal: vote getters. 


Protect Our Crops! 

It’s virtually certain Congress will bar 
imports of farm commodities that are 
receiving price support in this country. 
Pressure for this is so great that even 
Senate Majority Leader Lucas will give 
it passive support. Polls have shown U. S. 
farmers more steamed up over increasing 
foreign shipments than over the domestic 
farm program. They have already pro- 
tested imports of four crops seldom 
regarded as competitively important— 
mushrooms from France, almonds from 
Spain, lemons from Italy, and goose livers 
from Austria. 


Atomie Airplanes Nearer 

The government has quietly accel- 
erated its top-secret project for harnessing 
atomic power for aircraft. More money 
and fresh new brains have been injected 
into the potentially monumental Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., project. Ten major firms 
are involved along with top nuclear sci- 
entists. The main obstacles are still the 
enormous weight of an atomic engine and 
the tremendous heat generated. But the 
scientists are more optimistic. The pro- 
ject’s target date has been advanced but, 
as a military secret, it can’t be revealed. 


Military Notes 

The Defense Department is drafting 
plans for naming alternate officials in 
other cities to take over in case an atom 
bomb ever wipes out Washington. Im- 
portant documents will be microfilmed 
and stored around the country ... The 
Air Force has about given up hope of 
getting enough money for the proposed 
Air Academy out of the economy-minded 
8lst Congress Defense Secretary 
Johnson is quietly trying to hold out of 
the 1951 defense budget a “vest pocket” 
fund of $117,000,000 for emergency mil- 
itary needs ... A secret brain trust of 
three Army colonels sits in the Pentagon 
concentrating on future strategic planning 
—not for next year but for five or ten 
years hence ... The Air Force is planning 
to build a cryptographic center for break- 
ing foreign codes. It will cost $5,802,900, 


have a 6,850-foot barbed-wire, chain- 
link security fence and an incinerator 
that can burn 12 tons of secret papers 
in a day. 
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Trygve Lie’s Purpose 

The inside purpose of Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie’s coming trip to Europe 
is to convey his earnest conviction to 
Europe’s leaders that prolongation of the 
East-West United Nations stalemate will 
wreck the organization. Lie’s private 
feeling is that the deadlock can’t, with- 
out disastrous consequences, be allowed 
to go unbroken until the General Assem- 
bly’s September meeting. Lie also hopes 
to make another bid to convince Stalin 
the West is not planning aggression. 


Saving the Red Face 

They haven't said it but high Western 
officials hope a turning point may be at 
hand in the UN deadlock. They’re con- 
vinced the Russians now regard their 
walkouts as a blunder that hasn’t helped 
them or the Chinese Communists—that 
they would like to come back if a face- 
saving device ‘can be found. The British 
Foreign Office is taking the initiative in 
seeking such a device. It’s recognized 
that the U. S. must stay out of this to 
avoid appearing to favor a move that 
might help the Chinese Reds. 


Trends Abroad 

Moscow has decided to shut off all 
barter between the satellites and the 
West, ending westward shipments of 
grain and timber. The Russians will offer 
gold for Western materials they really 
need . . . Japanese Communists, who 
polled 3,000,000 votes in the 1949 gen- 
eral election, will consider themselves 
lucky if their candidates get 2,000,000 
in June interim elections . . . Washington 
is urging that international bodies like 
the World Bank and various UN agencies 
get more prominence in helping South- 
east Asia. Idea is to avoid the “imperial- 
ism” taint associated with such activities 
of the U. S., Britain, or France. 


Red Tactic Boomerangs 

The Communist dock strikes against 
U. S. arms deliveries are boomeranging 
against the Reds in an unexpected and 
dramatic manner. In mapping the disturb- 
ances, the Reds identified themselves 
once and for all as political rather than 
welfare-minded agitators. The mass of 
the dockworkers have refused to go 
along with this and for the first time 
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since the war anti-Communists have cap- 
tured control of the docks at Cherbourg. 
The anti-Red labor officials have now 
asked the U. S. to send munitions ships 
to Marseille in the hope of similarly 
eradicating the Communists there. 


Painful Paradox 

It’s been generally overlooked but 
West German Chancellor Konrad Ad- 
enauer is faced with a painful dilemma 
regarding Berlin. He is bound as a Ger. 
man patriot to support moves to include 
Western Berlin in the West German 
state. But the fact is that the great 
majority of the Berlin voters favor, not 
Adenauer’s Christian Democrats, but the 
Social Democrats. So Adenauer is in the 
strange position of having to support a 
policy that would probably lead to his 
government's downfall. 


Papal Dilemma 

Here’s the real reason why the Pope 
is alienating many visiting diplomats and 
other VIP’s by refusing them the private 
audiences that protocol would normally 
require. It isn’t because His Holiness is 
in poor health as has been reported. It’s 
just that so many hundreds of important 
visitors have deluged Rome in Holy Year 
that the Vatican has had to throw up its 
hands over selecting the most fitting from 
among them. So the Pope has suspended 
almost all special audiences, obliging 
most visitors to attend only the mass ones 
at which he greets from 5,000 to 40,000 
pilgrims daily. 


Ticklish Deal in Arabia 

The State Department expects to have 
serious difficulty renewing its lease on 
the U. S. base in Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia. The lease on the base, which 
adjoins important oil properties, expires 
in June. The hitch in renewing it arises 
from the U. S. support of Israel. When 
Assistant Secretary of State George 
McGhee broached the subject of the 
lease to Ibn Saud recently, the old ruler 
declared that Saudi Arabia would have 
no dealings with any backer of Israel. 


U. S. Defeat in Korea 

It can’t be officially admitted but the 
U. S. is trapped in South Korea. Its 
efforts to reform Syngman Rhee’s govern- 
ment and build a satisfactory anti-Com- 
munist bulwark have been a dismal flop. 
Yet the U. S. can’t get out without hand- 
ing the country to the Soviets. Any such 
retreat would have a disastrous, perhaps 
fatal, effect on anti-Red morale through- 
out Asia. So, unpleasant as the outlook is, 
the U. S. will have to hang on. 


Foreign Notes 

Unidentified military aircraft, presum- 
ably Russian, seen frequently hovering 
over the Western-owned oil pipeline in 
Saudi Arabia have the oil interests wor- 
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ried . . . Here’s a recent example of how 
the Chinese Reds are forcing Chinese 
farmers to knuckle under: Tax collectors 
ordered one Shanghai-area farmer to 
turn over as a tax more crops than his 
farm produced. When he complained 
they told him to raise the difference in 
cash by borrowing from friends. He aban- 
doned the farm . . . Portugal will fight 
Prime Minister Nehru’s plan to liquidate 
foreign colonies in India. Lisbon points 
out that the 650,000 inhabitants of its 
Indian possessions are Portuguese in cul- 
ture and language. 
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Why Stocks Climb 

Here’s a reason, a little-mentioned one, 
why some blue-chip stocks are hitting 
new highs on Wall Street these days. 
The New York State Legislature recently 
passed, and Governor Dewey is expected 
to sign, a “prudent-man” bill permitting 
legal trusts to invest 35% of their funds in 
common stocks. As a_ result, some 
$1,000,000,000 in buying power will 
probably in time be switched from bonds 
to “prudent” common shares. Smart 
buyers are getting in now to take advan- 
tage of the boosts expected when the 
trusts move into the market. 


Whe Gets the Oil? 

Don’t expect the forthcoming Supreme 
Court ruling on the case to settle the 
thirteen-year fight over who gets control 
of the “tidelands,” the submerged oil 
fields off the Texas and Louisiana shores. 
The court may well award the land to 
the Federal government rather than the 
states. But without authorizing legislation 
the government will be powerless to 
make oil leases or control production. 
And so far coastal state congressmen 
have succeeded in blocking such laws. 


What's a Radio? 

The onrush of television is rapidly 
reducing radio-set manufacture to a side- 
line. Television now accounts for at least 
two-thirds of the radio-TV industry dollar 
sales, which totaled $850,000,000 last 
year. TV set output has climbed in four 
years from 500 to 420,000 a month; radio 
production has dropped from 1,700,000 
sets monthly to 825,000. However the 
television boom has failed to bear out 
hopes it would give employment to thou- 
sands. Workers have simply been 
switched from radio to TV assembly lines. 


Fatal Feuding? 

It hasn’t come to the surface yet, but a 
long-smoldering feud among top officials 
is threatening to blow the CIO’s fourth 
largest union, the Textile Workers Union, 
wide open. The rivalry is between the 
union’s veteran president, Emil Rieve, 
and its youthful articulate executive vice 
president, George Baldanzi. Rieve is 
striving to toss Baldanzi out of office. CIO 


leaders fear this might not only split the 
union but would grievously damage its 
already faltering drive to organize South- 
ern textile workers, which Baldanzi has 
been directing. 


New Immigration Blooper 

Now it’s the AFL and CIO who are 
after the hide of the Immigration Service, 
already under fire for arbitrary action in 
the Ellen Knauff detention case. It seems 
the immigration people recently held two 
arriving European labor leaders, Sascha 
Volman and Omer Becu, on Ellis Island— 
Volman for eleven days. Both are noted 
anti-Communists invited to the U. S. to 
help shape anti-Red labor strategy. Un- 
able to get any explanation, outraged 
AFL and CIO leaders think the immigra- 
tion authorities fell for one of the oldest 
Red dodges—anonymous denunciation of 
anti-Communists as Reds. 


Business Footnotes 

Barring further strikes, most 1951 auto 
models will be brought out next fall 
instead of in the winter. That was the 
way it was done just before the war. 
Manufacturers figure this spurs slow 
winter sales and lets them lay off workers 


. in the summer vacation period . . . It’s 


proving hard to fill vacancies on the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors, 
often dubbed the “supreme court of 
banking.” Among blue-ribbon business- 
men who've turned down a post is Walter 
S. Gifford, retired board chairman of the 
American Tel. and Tel. 


Movie Notes 

Burt Lancaster is being hailed as “an- 
other Douglas Fairbanks Sr.” by those 
who have previewed “The Flame and 
the Arrow.” It’s the story of a fifteenth- 
century Italian Robin Hood. Lancaster is 
co-producer as well as star ... To follow 
its click versions of the comic strips 
“Blondie” and “Superman,” Columbia’s 
going to film a series based on “Gasoline 
Alley” ... A forthcoming movie biography 
of the late Vaslav Nijinsky will be made 
in Europe because of a scarcity of ballet 
dancers in Hollywood. M-G-M refused to 
loan Gene Kelly. 


Radio and TV Lines 

At least a dozen non-sponsored video 
shows on NBC and CBS will be scrapped 
by summer because of no sales prospects 
and bad notices. Heads will roll ... We, 
the People will stay on NBC through the 
summer, but if listener ratings don’t pick 
up, its longtime sponsor, Gulf, may drop 
it ... CBS has auditioned a costly TV 
revue starring Bert Lahr but won't put it 
on until a sponsor is found ... The Wash- 
ington studio where congressmen record 
their weekly “reports” for hometown 
radio stations is being enlarged for 
making television film shorts. 
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Turning a passenger train loss 


into a */L.000 profit 


HE Central of Georgia was losing money 
4 ye passenger service on the 117-mile run 
between Atlanta and Columbus until ‘‘Man 
O’War,” a streamliner powered by a General 
Motors Diesel locomotive, went into service. 


Replacing two steam trains, this modern 
General Motors Diesel-driven train makes 
two round trips daily—gives passenger mod- 
ern luxury travel at lower than bus fares— 
and earned a two-year profit of $71,000. 


Today a fleet of 42 General Motors Diesel 
units, costing $5,103,463.55, saves the 








GENERAL MOTORS 








LOCOMOTIVES 














A Greew Light 


Central of Georgia an estimated $915,080 
annually—or 18% return on investment. 


Savings achieved through operation of 
Diesel motive power contrast sharply with 
the other ever-increasing costs of railroad 
operation. On top of this, service is greatly 
improved. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of com- 
petitive industry are essential to America’ s 
prosperity and growth. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience has demonstrated that dieseliza- 
tion with General Motors locomotives is the 
soundest investment railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 








Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





P Evidence of growing cockiness in the Kremlin is further 
confirmed by the Navy plane incident, high Washington offi- 
cials believe. Events in the Balkans and the Far East also 
support this analysis. 


U. S. wariness of Russian “peace” offerings seems fully justi- 
fied by the events of last week. Secretary Acheson is more 
convinced than ever that only by creating “areas of strength” 
can Moscow be curbed. 


> Moves for greater U.S. armed strength, particularly in air 
power, will gain momentum as a result of the Baltic Sea inci- 
dent. It’s noteworthy that the lost Navy plane was an obsoles- 
cent type. Additional defense funds being sought by 
Representative Vinson would buy modern replacements for 
Navy patrol squadrons. 


Acceleration of mobilization planning is assured by appoint- 
ment of W. Stuart Symington as chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. The former Air Force Secretary 
has been a leader in the fight for a higher level of armed 
strength. He is one who says: “It is later than you think.” 


Education of public opinion, as well as industry, to the sober 
realities of the situation is a likely result of Symington’s 
forthcoming efforts. 


> Further strengthening of the West is Acheson’s principal 
goal for the London conferences next month. He has ordered 
State Department officials to stress the importance of the 
twelve-member council and keep his bilateral talks with Bevin 
and Schuman in the background. 

A secretariat for Atlantic-community nations may emerge 
from the London meetings. Acheson wants to emphasize the 
idea of close coalition, and this would be an effective way of 
doing it. 


> Decisions on Germany will be the most important part of 
the May meetings. And, despite emphasis on coalition, these 
will have to be taken by the Big Three. 

The U.S. view is likely to prevail on these questions: (1) 
integration of the German economy into that of Western 
Europe, (2) moves to liberalize restrictions on German indus- 
try, and (3) maintenance of free enterprise in the Ruhr 
industries. But British fear of German industrial competition 
and French fear of German militarism, make a permanent 
solution unlikely. 


> The dollar gap is narrowing. Officials expect 1950 exports to 
be about $10,500,000,000 and imports about $7,500,000,000. 
The $3,000,000,000 gap would be a marked improvement 
over last year’s $5,000,000,000 spread. 

The gap will eventually be closed, Administration experts 
believe, but the problem is to insure that it is closed at a high 
level of trade. Government departments are now corralling 
data to assist Gordon Gray’s study of the problem. 
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ECA Administrator Hoffman’s contention that imports can 
increase without damage to the U. S. economy is generally 
supported in Washington. A Commerce Department study 
suggests that in 1953—after the end of ECA—imports could 
reach $11,000,000,000. This would be proportionately less 
than imports during the ’20s. Exports in that year would run 
around $12,000,000,000, according to the report. 


The study sets these conditions as necessary to achieving 
balance at a high level: (1) gradual tapering of foreign aid, 
but no sharp cut-off, (2) intensified effort to lower trade 
barriers, (3) more reciprocal-trade concessions, (4) better 
merchandising by ECA nations, (5) expanded tourist travel, 
(6) approval of the ITO charter, and (7) full acceptance of 
the philosophy that high exports require high imports. 


> A slight increase in corporation taxes—perhaps from 38 to 
40%—may be part of the excise tax-cutting bill now taking 
shape. The higher rate would probably apply only to firms 
earning more than $119,000, and smaller companies may 
actually be given a lower rate. 


A 10% withholding tax of stockholders’ dividends has a good 
chance of appearing in the bill. This would close a loophole 
through which an estimated $150,000,000 in taxes has been 
eluding Uncle Sam. 


Representative Mills’s proposal to change dates on which 
corporate taxes are paid is likely to be approved by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. It would provide the politically 
valuable illusion of a balanced budget. 


The precise nature of excise-tax cuts remains unsure. But 
slashes that will reduce Federal revenue by at least 
$1,000,000,000 appear certain. Present committee thinking 
envisages these changes: (1) retail excises on jewelry, lug- 
gage, furs, and toiletries—cut to 10%, (2) a reduction of 
telephone taxes from 25 to 15%, (3) a halving of the present 
20% amusement tax, and (4) reduction of the tax on travel, 
and possibly repeal of the freight tax. 


One thing remains sure: Federal income will be reduced— 
and at a time when expenditures—especially for defense—are 
on the verge of starting to climb again. 


> Another 1,000,000-unit housing year, with the boom con- 
tinuing into 1951, is now predicted by government and 
industry officials. The tremendous demand for houses, re- 
flected in an astonishing 270,000 starts during the first quarter 


- of 1950, has tended to diminish fears of a glut in the market. 


Only high-rental construction is likely to taper off. New 
legislation provides only $500,000,000 to continue the pro- 
gram under which most rental units are now being built. 


Easier home financing appears on the way. The Veterans 
Administration’s new authority to make $150,000,000 in direct 
4% loans to veterans is expected to induce commercial lenders 
to offer more financing at a similar rate. If it doesn’t, veterans 
will press for an increase’ in the VA’s authorization. 


The possibility of reducing the 442% ceiling at which FHA 
insures loans is under discussion, but FHA-insured loans at 4% 
are unlikely. A compromise ceiling between the two figures 
is possible, however. 


Newsweek, April 24, 1950 
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» GROWTH is the word 
4. Jor the rural SOUTH 


“Some years ago we saw the prospects of great 
growth in the South. Because of this outlook, we built 
our second largest plant in Waco, Texas. That the 
Southern industrial development has come up to our 
expectations is shown by the fact that our Waco 
plant has already been enlarged. The market for our 
products has grown tremendously with the expansion 
of the South’s rich agricultural areas.” 


W. O'NEILL, President 
The General Tire & Rubber Company 
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“The business The Lee Company is securing from 
the Southern states is phenomenal and has been-in- 
creasing in unit sales year after year. Many of our 








d Southern territories rank right along with other top 
e producing territories throughout the country, in vol- 
. ume produced on a per capita basis. The South al- 
"> ways gets its proportionate share of LEE advertising.”’ 
h | C. A. REYNOLDS, Vice President 
: The H. D. Lee Company 
at ; 
st 
ig “For more than half a century, the rural South 
> has grown in stature, until today it constitutes the 
of largest single market in the world for the gas, electric 
nt > ~~ sand kerosene ranges, oil-burning home heaters and 
el, + gas and oil furnaces which carry the Perfection name- 
plate. The great advances now being made by South- 
a ern agriculture are placing new buying power in the 
” hands of the people of the rural South—creating new 
4 markets for producers of up-to-date consumer goods.”’ 
i L. S. CHADWICK, President 
mn- Perfection Stove Company 
nd 
re- 
ter 
t. The eyes of business are on the rural South, where a great farm 
— magazine matches the growth of a great farm market. The South’s annual 
rO- cash farm income has more than tripled since 1940. The yearly volume N 
of advertising in the South’s No. 1 magazine—The Progressive Farmer f more THAN A MILLIO 
- —has also more than tripled since 1940. : Eas 
or In 1949, The Progressive Farmer topped every other sectional farm : FARM FAM : 
lors magazine in advertising linage and revenue. And in 1950, The Progressive 
‘ans . Farmer continues its vigorous growth, with a January-March gain of 
13.5 % in advertising revenue. The Progressive Farmers January-March lection: Cilienes tienen, eae 
HA gain in advertising linage and revenue exceeds the total gain of all MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
t 4% i other monthly farm magazines combined. TE EEE 








The South Subscribes to The Progressive Farmer 


New-type glass for RCA television picture tubes filters unwanted light, to give sharper, clearer images. 


Wayward hight 1S Asciplined_ for better televisions 


Now television pictures gain still greater 
contrast and definition—through re- 
search originally initiated by scientists 
at RCA Laboratories. 


Their discovery: That wandering light 
waves inside a picture tube—and even more 
important, inside the glass itself—may cause 
halation and blur an image’s edges. But, by 
introducing light-absorbing materials into 
the glass, the wayward flashes are disci- 
plined, and absorbed, so that only the light 
waves which actually make pictures can 
reach your eyes! 


Glass companies, following this research, de- 
veloped a new type of faceplate glass for RCA 


. . . Filterglass. Minute amounts of chemicals ° 


are added while the glass is being made, and 
give it, when the picture tube is inactive, a 
neutral gray tone. In action, images are sharper, 
clearer—with more brilliant contrast between 
light and dark areas. Reflected room light is 
also reduced. 


ees 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


Filterglass faceplates give you more 
brilliant pictures on today’s RCA 
Victor television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Trial Balloon for a New Policy 


America’s traditional concept of a bal- 
anced force was as obsolete as the cross- 
bow. It had served the nation well in a 
day when George Washington’s adjura- 
tions against entangling alliances: still 
were meaningful, but that was a day 
when words like peace and neutrality 
were meaningful, too. Now peace was a 
cold war, in which only last week Soviet 
fighter planes apparently shot down a 
Navy Privateer and its crew of ten over 
the Baltic (see page 28). And there 
was no such thing as neutrality. To the 
men in the Kremlin, America was the 
ultimate enemy. Americans no longer 
had to worry about becoming embroiled 
in Europe’s ancient quarrels; instead, 
the real problem was to find allies in 
Europe and elsewhere in the world to 
help America hold the Bear at bay. 

America had turned its back 
on George Washington when 
the Senate ratified the Atlantic 
Pact, but that was only the first 
step. Allies who didn’t have the 
arms to fight were useless. So 
the next step was the Military 
Assistance Program. That made 
a third step necessary—a com- 
mon plan to defend the West 
~—and the recent Hague Confer- 
ence of the West’s military 
chiefs resulted (NEWSWEEK, 
April 10). Last week Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, pre- 
dicted that a fourth step might 
soon be necessary. America, he 
told a luncheon of the Execu- 
tives Club in Chicago, might 
have to junk its historic theory 
of a balanced force in precisely 
the same way it scraps out- 
moded weapons. 

For in the plan of defense 
the West was building, each 
nation would have a particular 
role to play. No nation could 
build up its armed force with- 
out regard to how they would 
fit in with those of every other 
Atlantic Pact signatory. Thus 
France might be told not to 
seek to duplicate the naval 
forces of the United States and 


Britain but to concentrate on land 
forces, while the U.S. kept its army 
at the present level and expanded other 
arms. 

“Traditions will have to give way,” 
the general said. “And even our own 
balance of United States forces—if we 
expand beyond the present levels—may 
have to give way to the theory of na- 
tional specialization, which will fit into 
an over-all balance for collective defense. 

“For example, the North Atlantic 
Treaty defensive plans might require 
from us a greater air force, or a greater 
navy, than we ourselves would normally 
be willing to provide. 

“With such an agreement, of course, 
a small bit of sovereignty is relinquished. 
But when I think that national pride and 
sovereignty are often paid for with the 





life and blood of soldiers, I feel that we 
must accept the more difficult alternative 
which comes with this joining of hands 
in collective defense.” 

The step Bradley predicted might 
be common sense, but that didn’t make 
it any the less revolutionary. In another 
day, Americans would have recoiled from 
the idea of giving up “a small. bit of 
sovereignty.” But the menace of Soviet 
Russia had changed a lot of things. 


PEOPLE: 


Chilean Visitor 


Don Gabriel Gonzalez Videla is the 
nearest thing to perpetual motion in 
Latin America. As President of Chile, 
he bounces around his offices or ranges 
the 2,600-mile-long, 100-mile-wide coun 
try. When he wanted Chile to claim 
a large slice of Antarctica, he didn’t 
send a naval expedition; he sailed down 
there himself. His private plane, named 
E] Canela because of its cinnamon color, 
is known in the nitrate deserts 
of the north and the piney re- 
gions of the south. 

When he plays, he plays 
hard. His week ends are spent 
in horseback riding, swimming, 
tennis, and canoeing. An in- 
veterate party-goer and party- 
thrower, the 50-year-old Latin 
dynamo will out-Samba_ the 
most energetic youngster, danc- 
ing until dawn and then put- 
ting in a hard day’s work. 

The same dash has marked 
Gonzalez’s political career. At 
32, he was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Within 
a year, he had become presi- 
dent of that body. On the side, 
he ran a couple of newspapers. 
At 47, he was elected President 
on a Popular Front ticket. His 
margin of victory was the Com- 
munist vote, and as a reward 
he gave three party members 
Cabinet posts. But when the 
Communists began sabotaging 
his anti-inflation program, Gon- 
zalez didn’t temporize: he 
booted them out of the gov- 
ernment and out-lawed the 
Reds. At the same time, he 
made his peace with the con- 
servatives. 

His conciliation of the center 


Acme 


Truman and Gonzalez: Presidents and good neighbors 
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and right-of-center parties is typical of 
Gonzélez. Except for his tilt with the 
Communists, he has always used per- 
suasion. His straight-from-the-shoulder 
manner and the buoyant charm of the 
smile which plays under his Xavier 
Cugat nose are hardy allies when he 
faces the opposition. This has permitted 
him to push through one of the most 


intensive industrialization programs in 
Latin America. 
When United States Ambassador 


Claude G. Bowers proposed to Gonzalez 
an American grand tour, the Chilean 
was delighted. Relations with the United 





down the ramp of the Independence 
which had carried him to Washington 
airport. A 21-gun salute and the Chilean 
anthem greeted him. On hand to wel- 
come him were President Truman and his 
Cabinet. As he rode through streets 
decked with Chilean flags, large crowds 
standing in’ the cold sunshine cheered 
him enthusiastically. There were louder 
cheers for his blond wife, Sra. Rosa de 
Gonzalez Videla, and his daughter Sylvia, 
riding with Mrs. Truman and Margaret. 

At a state dinner that night, Mr. 
Truman reiterated American policy to- 
ward Latin America. Presenting the guest 


Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENCY: 
Stepping on the Gas 


After thinking it over, Harry S. 
Truman decided last week that he didn’t 
like the Kerr bill after all. Signing it 
might make the Southwestern oil and gas 
producers, who had contributed so heav- 
ily to his 1948 campaign, very~happy 
indeed, but it would also give the Repub- 
licans a first-rate campaign issue in the 
big cities of the East. 

By prohibiting the Federal Power 
Commission from regulating the price of 





International 


Sra. de Gonzalez was féted by distinguished Americans;* Margaret Truman greeted her daughter 


States had been almost uniformly good 
ever since the inception of the good- 
neighbor policy. Far from hating “el 
coloso del norte,” Chileans realized that 
this country was the largest purchaser 
of the nitrates which the Andean 
republic produces. Under: the Marshall 
plan, Chilean nitrates were also being 
exported to Europe. 

A trip was also unusually timely. 
When the United States began to rearm 
in the early ’40s, it started purchasing 
Chile’s entire copper output, without 
tariff restrictions. Now Congress was pre- 
paring to debate the question of restoring 
the tariff even though that would add to 
the already severe dislocation of Chile's 
copper economy. 

But President Gonzalez had _ two 
reservations. He wanted it made clear 
that he was not making a fund-raising 
tour: Through the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and, indirectly, the 
Marshall Plan, Chile had already re- 
ceived American aid totaling $230,000,- 
000, more on a per-capita basis than 
any other Latin republic. And he also 
wanted reassurances that Mr. Truman 
would return the visit. On the first point, 
Bowers happily agreed. On the second, 
he could only promise to do his best. 
The visit was set. 

Last Wednesday, Gonzalez bounced 
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of honor with a gold medal struck off 
to mark the event, the President noted 
the treaties in which this country sub- 
merged its Monroe Doctrine to a concept 
of common defense. “As the President 
knows,” said Mr. Truman, “we have no 
aggressive intentions We are not 
imperialists.” Gonzalez’s answer would 
ring south of the border: “On the Ameri- 
can continent free nations direct 
their own destinies.” 

Still creating good will, President 
Gonzalez made a surprise speech from 
the floor of the Senate the following 
day, paying tribute to its “aid to human- 
ity.” On Friday, in the privacy of Mr. 
Truman’s office, he got down to cases 
on the Point Four program, particularly 
the touchy question of guarantees 
against expropriation of American invest- 
ments. 

With nothing settled, but with his 
views on the record, the President of 
Chile began that wearying but im- 
portant round of receptions and personal 
appearances in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Louisiana—the 
grand tour. If he survived the strain, he 
would have much to tell his colleagues 
in Santiago about the “coloso.” 





*With Sra. de Gonzalez, (left), Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson and Mrs. Cordell Hull, at a Cavalcade of 
Greek Fashions in Washington. 


natural gas sold to pipelines by inde- 
pendent producers, the bill was likely to 
raise the price of gas to consumers. If 
Mr. Truman made it law, Democratic 
congressmen campaigning for reelection 
this year would have a hard time ex- 
plaining how the Democratic Party was 
“the friend of the people.” 

Mr. Truman had never said in just so 
many words that he favored the bill, but 
even his intimates had that impression. 
It met all the objections which he previ- 
ously had raised to a similar measure, the 
Priest bill. He personally had given Ma- 
jority Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois the 
go-ahead to bring it before the Senate. 
In the House, Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas had led the fight for approval. And 
the author of the bill, Sen. Robert S. Kerr 
of Oklahoma, was, of course, a Democrat. 

It originally had been taken for 
granted that Mr. Truman would sign the 
measure when it reached him. However, 
the sure-thing bettors had overlooked 
the junior senator from Illinois, Prof. Paul 
Douglas of the University of Chicago. In 
a two-and-a-half-day economics seminar 
held in the Senate chamber, Professor 
Douglas had demonstrated to his fellow 
Democrats how the bill might lift the lid 
on the price of gas (NEwsweek, April 3). 
The Republicans, scenting an issue, had 
flocked to Douglas’s support. Mr. Tru- 
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man decided to reconsider the whole 
matter. 

On Saturday he made up his mind. He 

vetoed the bill saying it was not “in the 
national interest.” Senate Minority Lead- 
er Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska com- 
mented wryly: “I’m surprised President 
Truman would veto what was supposed 
to be his own bill.” Professor Douglas 
paeaned: “God bless the President of 
the United States. He has once again 
shown he is the true defender of the 
common people.” 
Earlier in the week, President Truman 
had sung his own praises. The nation was 
enjoying a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity, he told his Thursday press confer- 
ence, and the prospects for peace were 
better than ever. Despite some unemploy- 
ment, there were more workers em- 
ployed than in the history of any country 
in the world; business was good; and the 
farmers were well off. It wasn’t an acci- 
dent, Mr. Truman said. He could take 
credit for it, and that is what he, the 
President, proposed to do. 


THE WEATHER: 


Who Made It Snow? 


New Yorkers were calling it “Howell's 
snow,” and the City Hall was deluged 
with telephone calls denouncing him. 
Irate motorists muttered imprecations at 
“That Man Howell” as they slithered 
over icy roads, streets, and bridges; 
householders complained that it was “all 
Howell’s fault” as they got out their snow 
shovels; and in Brooklyn an exhibition 
game between the Dodgers and the 
Yankees was called off “on account 
of Howell.” 

The startled Sanitation Department 
had to call out the snow-clearing equip- 
ment which it thought it had stored away 
until next winter. 

A meteorologist, Dr. Wallace E. 
Howell had been hired by New York at 
$100-a-day to precipitate rain artificially 
over the city’s watershed and thus re- 
plenish the reservoirs. At 12:20 p.m. last 
Thursday, he took off in a Police Depart- 
ment plane, circled the watershed, and 
sprinkled 100 pounds of dry ice into the 
clouds. That same day it snowed five 
times in New York and rained twice. 


Cause and effect? Shivering New: 


Yorkers didn’t care about the scientific 
answer; they just cussed Howell. And 
the meteorologist himself didn’t know 
whether it was the dry ice which had 
caused—or abetted—the freakish snow. 
It was impossible to draw any conclusions 
on the basis of only one flight, he said. 
“What we hope for is to work out a 
pattern of records during, say, ten flights, 
on days like this. Then we'll be able to 
compare the total precipitation for the 
period with the comparable record on 
days when we didn’t do any seeding.” 


April 24, 1950 


CRIME: 


Senate Against It, But— 


With the cartelization of gambling 
and racketeering, crime and politics have 
worked in an ever closer alliance in the 
nation’s great cities. But because Kansas 
City is Harry S. Truman’s bailiwick, pub- 
lic attention has focused more often than 
not on the notorious Pendergast machine 
from which the President graduated. 

The theft in May 1947 of evidence 
from a Kansas City courthouse safe 
had raised both eyebrows and ques- 
tions. Seventy-one men had been indict- 
ed for vote fraud on the basis of that 
evidence. The candidates in the elec- 
tion had been Rep. Roger Slaughter, 
who lost, and Enos Axtell, the President’s 
choice. Axtell had been backed by the 
Pendergast machine. With the evidence 
stolen the 71 were spared trial. The FBI 
had gone in to investigate, but it had 
confessed defeat. And the three-year 
statute of limitations was running out. 

As murder, terror, and racketeering 
bubbled to the surface in cities like 
New York, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, 
the concern of law-enforcement officers 
increased. Last January, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver, a liberal Democrat from Tenn- 
essee, introduced a bill which would 
authorize a probe of nationwide crime 
by a Judiciary subcommittee. 

Because no man is more against sin 
than a United States senator, the bill 
seemed slated for quick passage. It was 
unanimously reported out by the Judi- 
ciary Committee on Feb. 27 and placed 
on the Senate calendar less than a month 
later by the Rules Committee, which 
first chopped its $100,000 appropriation 
in half and placed a July 31 limit on the 
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investigation. But the Kefauver resolution 
was more than a pious gesture. It called 
for an investigation on the manner, ex- 
tent, and identity of persons, firms, and 
corporations involved in organized crime. 
Two Republican members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Homer Ferguson and 
Forrest C. Donnell, were definitely slated 
to participate in the inquiry; and Fergu- 
son was one of the most astute investi- 
gators of crime in the Senate. 

Strategy: What worried the Demo- 
crats was the possibility that Ferguson’s 
experience would make him the strong- 
est man on the subcommittee. Since most 
big city political machines are controlled 
by Democrats, the fear grew that the 
subcommittee’s findings could well be 
used against the Administration in the 
coming crucial election. 

When, two weeks ago, Sen. Ed 
Johnson, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, introduced two anti- 
gambling bills, the worried Democrats 
found a way out of their dilemma. Osten- 
sibly to reconcile the clashing jurisdic- 
tions of the two committees, the 
Democratic policy group last week de- 
cided on a five-man special committee 
—three Democrats and two Republicans 
—to be appointed by Vice President 
Alben Barkley. In this way, less able 
Republican investigators could be 
named. “We just don’t want to: have any 
part of Ferguson,” said one top Demo- 
crat. “He’d move the thing into Kansas 
City and New York and we'd never get 
him out of there.” With Ferguson out of 
the way, the Democratic Party could 
continue to be against sin—with consider- 
ably less risk. 

The Needle: Immediately, the GOP 
began marshaling opposition to a plan 
which, it charged, would merely white- 





Snow in April: Even the New York dogs were bewildered 
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Harris & Ewing 





Ferguson wasn’t allowed to join Kefauver’s crime hunt 


wash big city Democratic machines and 
leave organized crime untouched. 
Ferguson charged ruefully that he had 
been “euchred out” of the investigation. 
On Wednesday, Republican Sen. James 
Kem of Missouri took the floor to deliver 
a speech which made Democrats squirm. 

“Mr. President,” he began oracularly, 
“thus spoke the Prophet Ezekiel 600 
years before Christ: ‘The land is full of 
bloody crimes and the city is full of 
violence.’ The wave of crime that is 
sweeping through many of the cities of 
the nation is a cause for alarm...In 
Kansas City, Mo., 23 murders have gone 
unsolved ...in the past three years.” He 
recalled the 1947 vote frauds, laid the 
blame on the Democratic machine, and 
noted that Charlie Binaggio, murdered 
in his Democratic clubhouse on April 6 
(Newsweek, April 17), had been a part 
of that machine at the time the voting 
records were stolen. 

It was the “duty and responsibility” 
of the President to enforce the laws, he 
charged, but “obviously, this is not being 
done...It is little wonder...that re- 
spect and confidence of the people for 
the laws... have dropped to an all-time 
low.” The “unholy alliance” between pol- 
itics and crime was responsible for this, 
he said. 


Meanwhile, in St. Louis, at the other 
end of Mr. Truman’s home state, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike were be- 
coming increasingly concerned about 
a problem which similarly dramatized 
the difficulty and complexity of law en- 
forcement in the nation’s hig cities. The 
story that follows bears upon this. 


St. Louis Lawyer 


Morris Shenker is a one-man legal 
monopoly in St. Louis. He never asks 
his clients if they're guilty. He’s got a 
two-question formula on which he pre- 
pares his defense: “What do the police 
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say you did?” he asks. And “What did 
you tell them?” Whatever other lawyers 
may think of this system, it works fine 
for Shenker. Of the 600 cases pending 
on the St. Louis criminal docket last 
week, 300 reportedly were his; he wins 
acquittals four out of five times. 

Having so many cases is an asset to 
Shenker. On a typical Monday morning, 
he can walk into court and claim that 
he is prepared on all of the dozen or so 
of his cases on the docket in that par- 
ticular division. Since he may have an- 
other dozen cases in each of the other 
two divisions and can only try one at a 
time, most of Shenker’s. clients remain 
out on bail for years at a time, carrying 
on business while their cases wait for 
trial. 

The wheels of justice may be slowed 
down, but Shenker’s clients who have a 
normal apprehension that they may be 
the one in five convicted don’t object. 

Once in court, Shenker’s tactics follow 
a set pattern. He believes that the battle 
is lost or won in the selection of a jury. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Shenker: “I should tell the police?” 


Shenker goes after a jury with “equal 
influence”—one in which there is no one 
dominant personality. 

“If I can’t persuade all the jurors,” 
he says, “at least I may be able to get 
one or two to agree with me. And if I 
don’t have a strong rival on the jury, that 
generally results in a hung jury. For a 
criminal lawyer, that’s almost as good as 
a victory.” He steers clear of ex-convicts 
who are “stupid and hard-boiled” and 
wouldn’t “have any qualms about send- 
ing someone else to the penitentiary.” 

Turning It On: Shenker uses all the 
tried and true tactics of the trial lawyer. 
He thunders, he charms, he wheedles. 
Prosecution witnesses are led casually 
over their stories until Shenker finds one 
flaw—no matter how tiny or inconsequen- 
tial. Then the tall, stoop-shouldered de- 
fense lawyer shoots out his left hand, 
pointing a menacing finger. From that 
point on, he pounces on the witness like 
a wildcat. When he is working over a 
witness, his voice can be heard two floors 
below. 

In 1944 Shenker took the case of two 
Negroes with criminal records who were 
accused of being accomplices in the rob- 
bery of a charity worker. Shenker planted 
two other Negroes in front-row seats of 
the spectator’s section and got the rob- 
bery victim and three police officers to 
identify them as the defendants. The 
case was dismissed. 

He won an “unwritten law” case in 
which a St. Louis taxi driver shot his 
wife’s lover. The driver admitted that 
he had been carrying a gun with the 
intention of shooting his rival. But 
Shenker kept the once-erring wife, who 
had returned to her husband, out of the 
courtroom and wove a web of mystery 
about her. When the acquitting jury was 
dismissed, the first question they asked 
was: “What happened to the woman? 
We've all been wondering.” 

A man who had shot his wife in a 
barroom brawl went free when Shenker 
got him to plead self-defense. The law- 
vers one argument was that a police 
witness admitted that he once saw the 
dead woman carrying a pistol. 

To criticisms of his legal methods, 
Shenker has an ambiguous answer: “I 
couldn’t get away with something in St. 
Louis like a fellow could steal London 
Bridge,” he says. “I consider myself work- 
ing for the administration of justice just 
like any judge.” 

“I always look for the law,” he adds. 
“I don’t look for the facts. I like to win 
on the law.” He cites the hypothetical 
case of a man who steals a safe with 
$1,000, spends the money, and throws 
the safe in the Mississippi. All the police 
know is that the safe is missing and that 
his client has been spending more money 
than usual. Shenker will defend a client 
like this to the hilt. “I know where the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Field Report: The Okies Are Not Okies Any More 


During recent weeks there has been 
a rash of stories reporting that “The 
Joads,” made famous by novelist John 
Steinbeck, are wandering the valleys of 


: California and the Southwest again, 
' homeless, starving, and kicked about. 


To find out how much truth and how 


‘ much romance there was in these arti- 


cles, NEwsweexk sent Leonard Slater, 


, chief of its Los Angeles bureau, on a 
: tour of the San Joaquin Valley. Instead 


of a story, Slater sent back an informal 


\ —but exhaustive—memorandum. 


) that all the recent horror stories 
, about “Grapes of Wrath” Okies 
‘ and Arkies, rattling around in 


) literature of the 30s which they 
) are imitating. 


, the 


The following are excerpts: 


After several days in the San 
Joaquin Valley, I am convinced 


loaded jalopies and starving to 
death, are just so much hooey. 
True, some people are starving. 
And some people have jalopies. 
But all the trained seals who try 
to outwrite Steinbeck as soon as 
they arrive in Fresno are as old- 
hat as the proletarian school of 


The truth is that what hap- 
pens in the valley today is very 
similar to what is happening in 
slack times in. the nation’s in- 
dustrial areas. I recall similar 
circumstances around Detroit in 
30s when thousands of 
Southerners flocked there, settled 
down in shack towns like Ink- 
ster, Mich. By the °40s, these 
people were considered Michiganders. 


' No one called them migrants or com- 
, pared them with characters in a book. 


Most of the 135,000 farm workers in 
the San Joaquin Valley are not Okies or 
Arkies any more. They are Californians. 
They have raised kids since they came 
West in the Dust Bow] days, and their 
kids are now working alongside them. 
You don’t see any cars with licenses 
other than California or Arizona. 

Specialists: Some of these farm 
workers have raised capital and own 
businesses. Most live in poor circum- 
stances—from trailer camps to shacks. 
They don’t own any land, but neither 
does the average worker at Ford’s own 
stock. The farming in the valley is as 
industrialized as making autos. 

Another stereotype about these 
“Grapes of Wrath” people is that they 
are shoved from town to town, spat 
upon by the local gentry, and exploited 
by men who wear dollar signs on their 
vests. This, also, is nonsense. The towns 
in the valley have long ago absorbed 
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these peoples; they give them relief 
(not enough, but they’re trying); they 
discuss them in women’s clubs, church 
groups, and Rotary meetings. The big 
growers recently got so worried about 
the farm workers that they asked Re- 
publican Gov. Earl Warren to look into 
the situation. They need the workers, 
just the way Ford needs the people at 
the Rouge. 

Let’s get down to cases: 

Twenty-eight children died in the 





Leonard Slater 


Some still live in jalopies, but most don’t 


camps last fall. Eleven deaths were due 
to malnutrition and seventeen to ill- 
nesses in which malnutrition was a con- 
tributing factor. Sources friendly to the 
migrants told me a lot of these people 
don’t know from nothing about feeding 
kids. As soon as babies are weaned, they 
are put on a bean diet. County health 
directors and other social agencies are 
trying to educate the mothers. They 
run up against a lot of ignorance and 
“pride.” 

The counties in the valley lifted their 
residence requirements in order to dole 
out relief to the farm workers during 
the recent slack season. Kern County 
contributed $700,000 and _ Fresno 
County $544,000 for Federal surplus 
food. They also cooked up _ local 
“WPA’s”—the usual boondoggling proj- 
ects like road mending, stump clearing, 
tree trimming—paying 50 cents an hour 
in surplus food. 

Wages were fair last season (cotton 
picking paid 3 cents a pound; the aver- 
age worker picks 250 pounds per day; 


that is $7.50 daily—grapes paid 4 cents 
a tray; average day’s work was 150 
trays; that’s $6 a day). But rare indeed 
is the farm worker who salts anything 
away. As one authority said: “Back 
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home these people did a little share- | 
cropping and kept a pig or two. They ' 
did a little moonshining in winter. The | 


pig and the moonshining were social 
security.” Now they have no pig and 
make no moonshine. They drink heavily; 


many drink up their earnings at gin mills | 


while the kids stay home and 
starve. 

There are a lot of extremists 
in the valley like a health officer 
of Madera County who said: 
“To give these people a bed and 
a mattress would be like putting 
a blanket over a pig. If you came 
down to me, I would say sterilize 
the whole bunch of them.” But 
there are more people like Don 
Jensen, Fresno County’s welfare 
director, who has been working 


sets in. 

There are some migrants still. 
There are the Mexican wetbacks 
who come north, mostly crossing 
the Rio Grande around Calexico, 
to work in the Imperial Valley 
and then drift to San Joaquin. 
Every year, when work slack- 
ens, the Immigration Service 
rounds them up in buses and 


The immigration men _ have 
rounded up as many as 1,500 

in a single week end in Kern County. 
Fact or Fiction? As for the jalop- 
ies, a farm worker who doesn’t work 
under a contractor needs a car. Some- 
times it will be a pretty good car—you 
can see a lot of 1946 and 1947 models. 


to set up more relief projects ; 
next year when the slack season } 
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dumps ‘em back into Mexico. ; 


ee 


Some of the workers live in trailers— | 


more than live in tents. Maybe their 
cars and trailers are in hock to the 


finance companies, but so are a lot of | 


other peoples’. 
It all adds up to this: If you want 


another shocking exposé of the “Grapes } 
of Wrath” people, I’ve laid an egg. | 


These people are bad off in slack sea- 


sons, just like industrial workers all over: } 
the country when the mines and fac- } 


tories shut down or lay off. They have 
stopped wandering, except for the trav- 
eling they do from one harvest to 
another. They are not unique once you 
accept the fact that California agricul- 
ture is as industrialized as coal mining 
or automobile manufacturing. 


In other words: “No story. No wed- } 
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(Continued from Page 24) 

safe is, sure. I should get it out of the 
Mississippi for the police? Now you know 
that wouldn’t be right.” 

With seven assistants, Shenker still 
works until after midnight seven days 
a week. He hasn’t taken more than five 
Sundays off in ten years and has allowed 
himself no vacations between 1932 and 
1948 except for a twelve-day honeymoon. 
Even his worst enemies in St. 


of St. Louis wrote to Chief Justice Bolitha 
Laws of the United States District Court 
in Washington, asking for advice. His 
office, said Connor, was “hamstrung in 
the expeditious trial of felony cases” by 
Shenker’s semi-monopoly and his habit of 
seeking, and_ getting, continuances. 
Connor wanted to know what could be 
done about it. 

Nothing was done by the St. Louis 





Louis insist that Shenker puts in 
as much effort in a $100 Negro 
manslaughter case as in a fat 
tax case. 

Immigrant: Shenker's_ in- 
terest in small, ill-paying cases 
goes back to 1932. A poor im- 
migrant from Russia with a 

*heavy accent which he has still 
not conquered, he got out of law 
school in the worst days of the 
depression. The only cases he 
could get were those other at- 
torneys wouldn't take. By work- 
ing on them on a_ wholesale 
basis, he was able to scrabble 
out a living. Since many were 
sensational, the notoriety 
brought him more prosperous 
clients. He insists that even to- 
day he will not defend anyone 
who makes a business of crime. 

He also denies that he swings 
any weight in local politics. But, 
his critics point out, he is a 
heavy contributor to Democratic 
campaign funds. As a delegate 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1948, he led the pa- 
rade when President Truman 
was nominated. Last year. when 
he appeared before the Missouri Sen- 
ate Criminal Jurisprudence Committee 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch called his 
performance “phenomenal.” As a_ sur- 
prise witness, Shenker testified in favor 
of a bill to increase the staff and pay of 
the St. Louis circuit attorney's office. St. 
Louis judges had pleaded for passage of 
the bill, to no avail. It had languished in 
committee for months. The moment 
Shenker came out for the measure it won 
committee approval. 

Shenker’s reason for strengthening the 
hand of his main antagonist was not 
altogether altruistic. Strict law enforce- 
ment, he believes is good for his business. 
In the days when the hand of politics 
clearly showed in the courts, he says, a 
gambler could hire a $25-a-month lawyer 
to defend him. “Once the heat was on, 
they come around and get ’em some real 
lawyers.” Until the police got tough, he 
never made money on gambling cases. 
“The tighter it is, the better I like it,” 
Shenker grins. 

But Shenker, for all his high political 
connections and his local power, has be- 
gun to teel the squeeze. Last year, first as- 
sistant circuit attorney James W. Connor 
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Republican as well as Democratic dailies. 
It was true even in McCarthy’s home 
state, Wisconsin. 

PNevertheless McCarthy still was cocky 
and confident. Having said that he would 
stand or fall on his case against Owen 
Lattimore, he was counting on Louis 
Budenz, former managing editor of The 
Daily Worker who broke with the Com- 
munist Party in 1945 to substantiate— 
if not prove—his assertion that 
Lattimore had been the “top So- 
viet agent” in the United States 
and the principal architect of the 
nation’s Far Eastern policy. Al- 
though the Wisconsin Republi- 
can had not himself talked with 
Budenz, he thought he knew 
what the ex-Red would say 
when he appeared before the 
Tydings subcommittee on April 
20. 

>The Republican party was con- 
tinuing to make haste slowly. 
The handful of GOP senators 
who already had publicly sided 
with McCarthy was significantly 
augmented last .week, when 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio accused 
Harry S. Truman of libeling the 
ex-Marine and called on him “to 
eliminate any suspicion of trea- 
son from his . . . departments.” 
However, most of McCarthy's 
colleagues preferred to “wait 
and see.” Privately, they ad- 
mitted that McCarthy thus far 
had failed to prove his charge, 
but they nevertheless felt the 
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Cause For That Chilly Feeling 


courts to limit the number of cases 
Shenker could handle. But last week 
Connor was preparing to take over as 
director of the St. Louis Crime Commis- 
sion. His job would be to improve law 
enforcement, to,end the “Missouri Com- 
promise” system which permits criminals 
to plead guilty to minor charges rather 
than stand trial, in order to clear the 
calendar. But on his agenda, St. Louisans 
hoped, would be the question: “How 
can we curb Shenker?” 


INQUIRIES: 
McCarthy Still Pitching 


There was a lull in the war of words 
over the State Department last week. 
It was a time for summing up: 
>If newspaper reaction meant anything, 
Republican Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
charge that Communists and other bad 
security risks still infested the depart- 
ment had fizzled rather pathetically. 
Except for the McCormick-Patterson 
papers and the Hearst chain, the vast 
majority of the nation’s dailies were 
highly critical of him. This was true of 


nation’s Far Eastern policy need- 
ed a thorough airing. It smelled 
bad, they insisted; in fact it 
smelled very much like the policy the 
Communists were advocating. 

Strangely enough, the Democrats were 
moving as warily as the Republicans. 
President Truman, as ebullient as ever, 
might retort to Senator Taft that it 
wasn't possible to libel McCarthy, but 
his colleagues remembered the Hiss case 
too vividly to feel secure. They had 
ridiculed the charges against Alger Hiss 
only to find themselves faced with the 
incontrovertible evidence of the “pump- 
kin papers.” They were afraid of being 
caught in that position again. 

Pit was indicative of the Administra- 
tion’s real fears that Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath had directed the 
FBI to make a new, intensive investiga- 
tion of Lattimore’s background and asso- 
ciations. Past inquiries had failed to show 
that Lattimore was either a Soviet agent 
or a Communist Party member, but the 
FBI for years had failed to find any- 
thing incriminating against Hiss either. 


Significance 


Off the record, a good many 
Republicans are greatly disturbed by 
McCarthy's cocksureness in resting his 
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entire case on Lattimore. For the ques- 
tion of whether or not Lattimore is a So- 
viet agent or a Communist Party member 
has been permitted to obscure the real is- 
sue: foreign policy. In the Far East, the 
State Department has pursued a course 
which these Republicans believe is play- 
ing right into the hands of Soviet Russia. 
While Russia was backing the Chinese 
Communists, the department kept find- 
ing reasons for backing away from 
Chiang Kai-shek. Now that Chiang has 
entrenched himself on Formosa, these 
Republicans say, the department gives 
every indication of hoping that he will 
just dry up and blow away. 

Elsewhere in the Far East, Republi- 
can critics maintain, the State Depart- 
ment talks poignantly about stopping the 
march of Communism but still keeps 
shifting from one foot to another instead 
of embarking on a positive policy. 

To the Republicans, it makes little 
difference whether Lattimore is the man 
responsible for the course the depart- 
ment has taken or whether the culprit 
is someone aamed Bill. The policy exists. 
It is the work of men. The policy must 
be changed, and the men dismissed. 

For this reason, Mr. Truman’s recent 
attempts to re-create bipartisanship in 
foreign policy will fail as far as the Far 
East is concerned. The Republicans are 
perfectly willing to cooperate with the 
Administration on European affairs, 
where the State Department is now 
determinedly anti Soviet. But until the 
State Department confesses error and 
does an about face on Asia they will 
continue to hammer away at what they 
consider a program of surrender. Jt is 
a program not of their making, and they 
want no part of it. 
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Love Seat: To encourage lov- 
ers, Los Angeles installed two- 
person park benches to re- 
place the more familiar type. 
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The Machinery of Bipartisanship 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


"gpeenony ConNALLY’s plan to 


create eight bipartisan subcom- 
mittees within the Foreign Relations 
Committee is an important step in im- 
proving liaison between the State De- 
partment and the Senate. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee probably 
will organize itself in the same way. 
These subcommittees will 
correspond to the present 
structure of the State De- 
partment. Each will have a 
specialty or area of respon- 
sibility identical with that of 
a Deputy Under Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary of 
State. Each can be kept more 
intimately and continuously 
informed in its appointed 
field than it is possible for 
the Foreign Relations Committee as 
a whole to be. Each will watch closely 
and advise one of the main divisions 
of the State Department. And each, it 
is presumed, will help to guide the 
thinking of other members of Congress. 


HE influence of these subcommit- 

tees will vary, of course, with the 
ability and prestige of their individual 
members. It is likely to be greater 
within the Foreign Relations and For- 
eign Affairs Committees than in the 
Senate and House generally. Even 
when the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has reached unanimous agree- 
ment, as it usually has done during 
the last four years, its reeommenda- 
tions have met determined opposition 
in Congress, especially on the Repub- 
lican side. This was so even when 
Senator Vandenberg was the Chair- 
man and was commonly regarded as 
the foreign-policy spokesman for his 
party. Illness has forced him to the 
sidelines, and no other Republican on 
either the Foreign Relations or the 
Foreign Affairs Committee matches 
his prestige. 

The State Department has now 
fully recognized the desire and need 
of most rank-and-file members of both 
houses for direction and information. 
Once or twice a week four members 
of the Senate—usually two from each 
party—are invited to lunch in a hotel 
near the Capitol with a few State 
Department officials or experts. The 
Assistant Secretaries have started a 
series of smokers for Congressional 





committees. And the department has 
been trying to hold “briefing sessions” 
with the various State delegations. 

At all of these affairs, an attempt is 
made to acquaint the members of 
Congress not only with the reasons for 
State Department policies but with 
the facts about situations in various 
parts of the world. In addi- 
tion, Congressional requests 
for information are being 
answered more promptly 
than in the past. All of these 
liaison activities are under 
the direction of an Assistant 
Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, Jack K. 
McFall, who was executive 
secretary of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee for 
fourteen years. 

No such systematic and intensive 
effort to keep the members of Congress 
well-informed about world affairs has 
ever been made in the past. And 
through the same channels, the State 
Department can keep in close touch 
with Congressional sentiment and 
seek advice. 

Still lacking is a regular method of 
obtaining bipartisan agreement on fu- 
ture policy. Such Republican ap- 
pointees as John Sherman Cooper, 
and especially John Foster Dulles, can 
give help in this direction. So also can 
such bipartisan committees as have 
been proposed by Senator Vanden- 
berg to study post-Marshall plan 
problems. 


uT neither can commit Congress in 
B advance. And the isolationist influ- 
ence in the Republican policy com- 
mittees of the two Houses is so strong 
that they would seldom, if ever, con- 
cur in any effective policy of checking 
Soviet-Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

Thus, the isolationist Republicans 
are the presently insurmountable ob- 
stacle to a truly bipartisan policy for 
this government. The most that is 
possible is a nonpartisan policy which 
will command the support of Repu: 
licans of the Vandenberg-Dewey out- 
look on the world as well as of a 
majority of Democrats. The machinery 
for formulating and conducting such 
an American policy is now close to 
completion. 
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Hornet’s Nest That Cost Us a Plane 


Off into the wild blue yonder roared a 
United States Navy Privateer of Patrol 
Squadron VP-26 from the Air Force base 
at Wiesbaden, Germany. Normally sta- 
tioned 1,250 miles away in the Mediter- 
ranean area for training with the 
American squadron, it was ostensibly 
engaged April 8 in a “routine training 
flight” to Copenhagen. It radioed when 
it passed over Bremerhaven and was 
sighted crossing the Danish islands. 
Then it vanished over the Baltic. 

Last week Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky in Moscow sum- 
moned the American Ambassador, 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk, and read him a 
vitriolic protest against an American mili- 
tary plane’s “gross violation of the Soviet 


frontier” and “unheard-of violation of 
the elementary rules of international 
law.” A_ B-29 Superfortress bearing 


American markings, he charged, had 
flown 13 miles into Soviet-annexed Lat- 
via, south of Lepaya. Intercepted by 
Soviet fighters, Vyshinsky continued, the 
American bomber disobeyed orders to 
land at a Russian airfield and opened 
fire. Thereupon a Soviet fighter fired 
back, he declared, and the American 
plane turned toward the sea and dis- 
appeared. The Communist Party organ 
Pravda, under the headline “Dark Deeds 
of American Adventurers,” stated: “The 
impudent fellows received a proper les- 
son” for their “insolent reconnaissance.” 

Obviously the so-called B-29 was in 
reality the missing Privateer, whose huge 
single fin would permit its confusion with 
a B-29. 

The Air Force and Navy mobilized 
two dozen unarmed search planes at 
Kastrup Airfield outside Copenhagen. 
With the help of the Danes, Swedes, and 
British (but not Russians), they criss- 


crossed 60,000 square miles of squally 
sea for an entire week before calling off 
the hunt. The only real clue: A derelict 
life raft, of the type the Privateer car- 
ried, was picked up 45 miles off Stock- 
holm on April 16 by the British 
freighter Beechland. This week, the State 
Department criticized Russia for failing 
to show “calmness and restraint” in han- 
dling the “delicate” incident. 


Significance _ 


The American Privateer presumably 
was engaged in some sort of reconnais- 
sance, whether “insolent” or otherwise, 
whether over Russian-occupied territory 
or not. A reconnaissance mission would 
explain why its “routine” flight took it so 
far from the Mediterranean. The aircraft 
was equipped with radar and photo- 
graphic equipment and contained three 
electronic specialists in its ten-man crew. 
Moreover, it was operating in a militarily 
fascinating area. 

From what Western intelligence has 
learned, the Russians are bulwarking the 
Baltic seacoasts of East Germany, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union itself with a Baltic 
Wall which may make Adolf Hitler's 
Atlantic Wall look like sand dunes. This 
wall is studded with an ever-increasing 
number of rocket installations, air bases 
with underground hangars, fortified 
areas, supply dumps, and a network of 
radar stations directed from Neuruppin. 
The accompanying map, based on West- 
ern intelligence estimates, shows the lo- 
cations of these installations. 

Acting as a Russian cork in the Baltic 
bottleneck off the German coast is Riigen 
Island. Rocket-launching sites, facing 
west, have been built fanwise in its 
dense beech forests. Rocket factories are 
humming on Stalin Lake there. Two hun- 
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The lost Privateer’s fateful course 
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Stalin’s Baltic Wall: Western intelligence says it might make Hitler’s Atlantic Wall look like sand dunes 
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Good reasons for making a move 


These days, when value is of great importance, 
your best move in whiskies is to Four Roses. 
Here are some very good reasons for making 
that move: 


1. Four Roses is a whiskey of the very finest 
flavor and quality. 


2. Its reputation is unsurpassed by any other 
brand on the market—even brands costing 


considerably more than Four Roses. 


No wonder Four Roses outsells every other 
whiskey at or above its price—and most other 


whiskies at any price. 
Wouldn’t you rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Blended Whiskey ; 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral 
spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York 





Slush Pump Valve Inserts 
by American lron and Machine Works Co. 


, — 


Rubber Parts by Murray 
Rubber Co., Houston, Texas. 


How HYCAR tames the mud that bites 


ie drilling for oil, the fluid that 
lubricates the bit as it whirls at the 
bottom of the hole is knownas ‘“‘mud”’. 
This fluid is always abrasive, more 
so as it circulates back to the surface 
loaded with cuttings and sand. 


Mud is circulated by a reciprocat- 
ing-type slush pump, shown in the 
picture, and it is right here that Hycar 
does a great job. The valve seat in- 
serts, a vital part of the pump, are made 
of Hycar. As the mud goes round and 
round, Hycar meets every challenge 
of tough operating conditions. 


Drilling operations are carried on 
at high pressures, 800 to 900 pounds. 
When pumps are doubled up, as high 
as 2500 to 3000 pounds. So the Hy- 
car valve seat inserts must be able to 


stand high velocities as well as the 
“biting” action of the mud at normal 
pressures. 

Often gas and oil from the drilling 
contaminate the fluid. Here, again, 
Hycar performs. For not only is Hycar 
gas-and-oil-resistant, it is unaffected 
when chemicals such as caustic soda 
are added to the mud. Through all 
drilling operations, Hycar retains its 
strength and toughness. 


Hycar 


Amuniii Ry fer 


When drilling operations stop and 
the pumps are stacked, Hycar “‘sits it 
out” without deteriorating. The Hycar 
compound used will not stick to its 
steel core or the valve seat. 


What Hycar does for this special- 
ized use may start an idea on its 
profit-making way for you. For Hycar 
is used as a base material for many 
products... asa plasticizer for poly- 
vinyl resins . as a modifier for 
phenolic resins . . . as an adhesive 
base ...as a latex for coating or im- 
pregnating. We'll gladly help you 
with technical advice and bulletins. 
Just write Dept. B-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Beauty and the Beach: 


as “part of the 


dred landing craft and a flotilla of ex- 
German E-boats (now called Potemkins) 
supposedly are stationed on the island’s 
east coast. Heavy bombers can be based 
at its modernized airdrome. The entire 
island is strongly fortified and provided 
with anti-aircraft and radar. Among the 
other key Red bases in Germany are the 
rocket experimental station at Penne- 
miinde, where the Nazis developed the 
V-1 and V-2, and the destroyer and 
torpedo-boat nest at Warnemiinde. 

The Soviet’s own coastline, Lepaya 
itself is believed to be a big naval base, 
handling cruisers as well as lesser craft. 
Memel and Riga are being used respec- 
tively as the No. 1 and No. 2 sub bases. 
Kaliningrad (ex-German K6nigsberg) is 
a major fitting and repair center where 
2,000 German technicians operate Ger- 
man equipment seized as reparations. 

To strengthen its Baltic fleet, Russia 
is building two battleship hulls to be 
used for launching guided missiles. The 
Soviets enforce a 20-mile limit off the 
Baltic shores and capture Scandinavian 
fishing craft which stray into its “blackout 
area.” The Soviet Navy Minister, Admiral 
Ivan §. Yumashev, reportedly inspected 
his German installations in March in 
preparation for spring maneuvers. 


ARMS: 


Foiling the Communists 


The Italian Communist Party had 
huffed that its faithful would block the 
“first concrete act of war” by refusing to 
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This lady en- 
joying the Riviera sands at Cannes is 
identified by the photo agency merely 
springtime scenery.” 
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handle “foreign arms” shipped 
from the United States under 
the Atlantic Pact. The French 
Red had puffed that their 
struggle for peace would pre- 
vent the unloading of Ameri- 
can “imperialist” weapons. 
Last week this huffing and 
puffing merely left the Com- 
munists red in the face as the 
first United States arms for its 
European allies were un- 
loaded: 

POn April 11, within seven 
hours after the Exilona was 
tethered to the Naples naval 
dock near sunset, 319 tons 
of 155-millimeter howitzers, 
57-millimeter guns, and ar- 
mored cars were loaded onto 
freight cars by non-Commu- 
nist’ longshoremen working 
under floodlights and behind 
barbed wire. A powerful po- 
lice force, equipped with 
combat helmets, gas masks, 
rifles, pistols, and clubs, lim- 
ited Red “activists” to scraw- 
ling anti-“warmongers”  slo- 
gans and pasting up inflam- 
matory placards. 

PBy nightfall on April 13, 
the American Importer, which had 
docked at Cherbourg at dawn, disgorged 
its 632 tons of matériel, including 40 
“Long Tom” 155-millimeter guns and 
twelve 155-millimeter howitzers. Anti- 
Communist stevedores ripped up Red 
tracts; a Communist “mass protest” at- 
tracted only twenty militants. French De- 
fense Minister René Pleven treated the 
American Importer’s crew to champagne. 
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FRANCE: 


Bidault—The Third Man? 


As quietly as the Seine glides by, the 
Quai d’Orsay in Paris last week was 
engrossed in a special study of how to 
merge the multiplicity of organizations, 
councils, committees, and whatnot work- 
ing to unify Europe and how better to 
coordinate them under the Atlantic Pact. 

This Foreign Ministry study reflected 
current French thinking on the overrid- 
ing issue of Western defense. It was 
designed to form the basis for proposals 
which Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
would present at the London Big Three 
conferences in May. 

A trial balloon was floated by Jean- 
Jacques Servan Schreiber, sometimes a 
critic of American policy, in the influen- 
tial, conservative newspaper Le Monde. 


‘His articles proposed that an “Atlantic 


Cominform” be set up in which the 
United States would be “tightly bound 
to Europe by concrete links, by links of 
flesh and blood.” 


This Atlantic Cominform, Servan 
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Schreiber wrote, would remove the “di- 
versity and confusion” of Western diplo- 
macy, as carried out by the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe, and the Atlantic Pact 
committees. 

Whereas Winston Churchill had cre- 
ated wartime military unity and George 
C. Marshall postwar economic unity, 
Servan Schreiber declared, the West 
now needed a “third man” to evolve a 
new conception for unified action by the 
Atlantic community in all spheres. The 
West’s greatest weakness, he said, was 
“our habit of conceiving our destiny 
simply” as “a negation of positive designs 
elaborated in the Kremlin.” His argu- 
ment: “If we could change this thinking 
to another kind of concept where we 
could view the current situation—the cold 
war and the Russian menace—as simply 
the normal evolution of an _ exterior 
milieu, then we would act less by chance 
and more by our own determination.” 

This week Premier Georges Bidault 
himself acted as that “third man.” He 
officially urged the creation of an “Atlan- 
tic High Council for Peace” to coordinate 
strategic and economic policies in order 
to guard against “two dangers’— 
aggression and depression. 


Yankee Salesmanship 

One recent radiant Sunday morning 
a blind beggar dejectedly jingled his 
tin cup before the Church of the Made- 
leine in Paris. Hardly a single churchgoer 


gave him a second glance. An American 
advertising man noticed the two words— 
“Né aveugle” (born blind)—written in 
chalk on a slate dangling from the beg- 
gars neck. He said to his French com- 
panion: “The trouble is he doesn’t know 
his own trade. I could write a sign for 
him that would fill his cup in no time. If 
I tell you, will you put it into French?” 

The beggar agreed unenthusiastically. 
The Frenchman thereupon wrote the 
words on the reverse side of the slate. 
Dozens read it and quickly filled the 
cup with paper bills. The new sign ran: 
“This is springtime. Yoy can see it. You 
can feel it. I cannot.” 


ROYALTY: 


Fatima’s Fatal Step 


A Harvard medical student named 
Vincent Lee Hillyer crashed the gate 
last New Year's Eve at a sumptuous party 
thrown at the Excelsior Hotel in Rome 
by the Shah of Iran and his four sisters. 
Thus was launched a whirlwind court- 
ship between Hillyer, a 25-year-old Cali- 
fornian, and Princess Fatima Pahlevi, the 
Shah’s 21-vear-old sister. Last week the 
Californian married the black-haired prin- 
cess in a civil ceremony outside Rome. 
Or so the newspaper story went. 

As it turned out, Hillyer was not a 
Harvard man but a University of Cali- 
fornia graduate, and not a medical stu- 
dent but the would-be author of a travel 
autobiography. He actually had met his 
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For marrying Hillyer of California, Princess Fatima loses her royal rights 
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princess in Teheran in 1948 through the 
introduction of her brother, Prince 
Mahmoud, who also had studied at Cali- 
fornia. But at least the romance was so 
genuine that the Teheran Imperial Court 
deprived Fatima of her royal privileges 
for marrying without the Shah’s OK. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Must Reading List 


Rudé Provo (Red Right), the Czecho- 
slovak Communist organ, announced last 
week that school children were being 
formed into “shock work companies.” 
Their task: to ask prominent citizens 
whether they had read Marx and Lenin, 
and, if not, to “advise” them to do 
so immediately. 


BRITAIN: 


The Budget Blues 


This Tuesday afternoon, at 3:30, 
Britain’s precise and unbending Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, was scheduled to fortify him- 
self with a jug of orange juice and 
begin a speech of at least 90 minutes 
revealing every Briton’s tax bill for the 
coming year. This year, with Socialism 
holding an almost invisible House of 
Commons majority and with a new 
election regarded as almost a certainty 
by autumn, the Budget is a prime pollit- 
ical issue. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweex’s London bureau, cables 
this background report on it: 

Secialism’s ‘Mates*: More than 
anything else the cost of living is be- 
coming the factor which could defeat 
Socialism within the next few months. 
It is going up steadily even in terms of 
subsidized and rationed foods (butter 
and bacon prices have just been hiked 
substantially ). The majority of organized 
labor now has turned its back on volun- 
tary wage freezing while demands for 
higher pay multiply. The most serious of 
these comes from the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
comprising 37 different unions. 

Politically therefore it is urgent for 
Cripps to grant some tax relief to So- 
cialism’s “mates.” Yet Britain’s bills for 
welfare-state giveaways and for defense 
are so staggering that the Chancellor has 
very little room to move around in. 

Left-wingers in the party last week 
were shouting for “a Socialist budget” 
which would again soak the rich and 
provide more handouts for the poor. 
But more level headed Britons said 
frankly that British business, facing ad- 
ditional and stiffer competition, simply 
could not take another whipping from the 
tax collector. One thing was certain: This 
time the workers would not be appeased 
by added penalties on their bosses’ 
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profits. They wanted more money in the 
pay envelope, and they wanted to be 
able to keep more of it for themselves. 


Old Dog Negus 


The London Times carried this “per- 
sonal” note among the classified adver- 
tisements on its front page last week: 
“COLONEL and Mrs. ARTHUR FOSTER feel 
that his many friends would like to know 
that stheir red bull-terrier NEGus passed 
away on Good Friday in his 13th year.— 
‘A great gentleman’.” 


BELGIUM: 


Leopold’s Latest Bid 


From a “My dear countrymen” salu- 
tation to a “May God protect Belgium” 
peroration, the man who in exile sym- 
bolized national disunity last week tried 
to make himself again a symbol of 
national unity. The once-uncompromising 
King Leopold III now was all compro- 
mise as he addressed his countrymen 
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Prince Baudouin: Ruler pro tem? 


for the first time since he surrendered 
to the German Army in May 1940. He 
proposed that he be recalled to the 
throne on the condition that he “tempo- 
rarily” delegate “the exercise of my pre- 
rogatives” to his 19-year-old son, Prince 
Baudouin Albert Charles Leopold Axel 
Marie Gustave, a thin, shy youth who 
had preferred slide rules to scepters. 

Leopold made his “appeasement” offer 
in an eight-minute broadcast recorded 
at his Swiss villa overlooking Lake 
Geneva. He himself listened as his thin, 
unemotional voice made “to all Belgians 
an urgent appeal for union.” As drafted 
by Premier-designate Paul van Zeeland 
and ex-Premier Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Leopold’s proposal was calculated to find 
a common ground for his followers (van 
Zeeland’s Social Christian Party and 
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Catholic, rural, Flemish-speaking Flan- 
ders) and his critics (Spaak’s Socialists, 
the Liberals, and anti-clerical, industrial, 
French-speaking Wallonia). 


INDIAs 


Pilgrimage and Pact 


Hindu monks garbed in robes of saf- 
fron, their sacred color, and Sadhus Yogis 
riding on elephants or marching in the 
nude, trekked by the thousands on April 
13 through the cobble-stoned alleyways 
of the sacred Indian town of Hardwar in 
the Himalayan foothills and thence down 
to the holy blue-green waters of the 
Ganges River. They were celebrating 
the duodecennial (every twelve years) 
religious festival of Kumbh Mela at a spot 
where Hindu gods and demons, strug- 
gling for a Kumbh of Amrita (pot of 
divine nectar), spilled some immortal- 
ity-giving liquid into the Ganges. 

In all, 2,000,000 Hindu pilgrims 
swarmed into Hardwar. So great was the 
crush at the Hari-Ki-Pauri, where the 
god Vishnu performed his pious ablu- 
tions, that 32 were trampled to death. 
In all the melee, 28 babies were born. 
Somehow, the bulk of the pilgrims found 
spots in the knee-deep waters in which 
to stand fully clothed for six hours. They 
believed that they thereby might wash 
away their sins, eternally save them- 
selves and three generations of descend- 
ants, and make their wishes come true. 

New Understanding: It was not on 


Kumbh Mela but on practical statesman- © 


ship that Prime Ministers Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India and Liaquat Ali Khan of 
Pakistan relied to make their wishes for 
peace come true. After six days of con- 
ferences in New Delhi, the Cambridge- 
educated, once-revolutionary Hindu 
intellectual and the Oxtord-educated, 
titled Moslem businessman signed a 
sweeping bill of rights guaranteeing com- 
plete equality for their terrorized reli- 
gious minorities. They also promised 
freedom of movement and protection of 
person and property to refugees in the 
riot-inflamed Bengal area, and provided 
for punishment for forcible religious con- 
version and recovery of abducted women. 

Announcing their agreement to their 
respective legislatures last week, Liaquat 
Ali predicted it would be “the precursor 
of a new understanding between India 
and Pakistan.” Nehru declared: “We 
have stopped ourselves at [the] edge of 
a precipice and turned our backs on it.” 
However, the nationalistic Hindustan 
Standard in Calcutta branded the pact 
“a truly extraordinary piece of make -be- 
lieve,” and The Calcutta Nation called 
it “fruitless appeasement.” Communist 
insurrectionists meanwhile took advan- 
tage of India’s preoccupation with Pakis- 
tan to launch guerrilla warfare in the 
states of Hyderabad and Madras. 
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FOREIGN POLICY: 


SPECIAL REPORT 





Defeat in Asia—The How and Why 


The War Department lettering has 
long since been replaced by a State 
Department inscription on the neat, new, 
gray building in the section of Washing- 
ton known as Foggy Bottom. But the 
faint atmosphere of a junior Pentagon 
still clings to the air-conditioned corridors 
and the honeycomb of uniform, low- 
ceilinged offices. 

Foggy Bottom is, in fact, the diplo- 
matic GHQ from which a global cam- 
paign is conducted. In the paneled, 
two-story office of the State Department's 
generalissimo, Secretary Dean Acheson, 
the globe by the side of his desk is 
probably most often turned to one front 
-Asia. For in Asia, Clausewitz’s famous 
dictum has been paradoxically reversed. 
During the past five years peace in Asia 
has become an extension of war by other 
means. And the State Department, for all 
its Army handdown GHQ, is losing this 
cold war to win the peace in all of Asia. 

Why? 

By whom? 

For how long? ye 

The why, the whom, and the how long 
have become the object of something like 








- 
} The purpose of this four-page 
Special Report is to answer the 
international question most fre- 
quently asked by most Ameri- 
cans: Why are we losing the cold 
war in Asia? Harry F. Kern, 
NEWSWEEK Foreign Editor, here 
gives the historical background, 
the part played by some very 
well known and some very little 
known to the public, and the 
prospects for the future. 
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China—We Support the Reds 


The main disputes in American policy 
toward China were fought out in war- 
time Chungking and postwar Nanking 
rather than in Washington. President 
Roosevelt, in effect, took China policy 
away from the State Department under 
Cordell Hull and parceled it out through 
various special emissaries and “advisers” 
to Chiang Kai-shek. Around the reedy 
figure of the Generalissimo, the quarrel 


would eventually conquer China anyway, 
so the U.S. should hop on the band- 
wagon by backing them early. The other 
school claimed that: (1) Chinese govern- 
ments are traditionally corrupt, and 
Chiang’s was no worse than any other 
while it was undeniably pro-American, 
and (2) the Chinese Communists would 
turn out to be controlled from Moscow 
and their policy would finally emerge 
as anti-American. 

These deep differences were never 
resolved by Roosevelt. But at Yalta he 
took the advice of his military experts 
and decided to pay Russia’s price for 
entering the war with Japan. One of the 
hitherto unpublished facts of the period 
is that the President was . counseled 
by political advisers that the problem 
was not how to get Russia into the Far 
Eastern war but how to keep it out. At 
any rate, Yalta contributed heavily to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s downfall as the Soviets 
covertly allowed the Chinese Commu- 
nists to occupy Manchuria with its vast 
stores of Japanese military equipment. 

With Roosevelt’s death arid Marshall's 
appointment as President Truman's spe- 
cial envoy to China, American policy 
hewed closer and closer to the pro- 
Communist, anti-Chiang line. Marshall’s 
inevitable failure to “mediate” between 
the Communists and the Nationalists 
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The State Department: Can it forge a Far Eastern policy as streamlined as its new building? 


a national inquest. Senator McCarthy’s 
charges, despite all their sensationalism 
and aberrations, represent a _ coast-to- 
coast misgiving. Just as Pearl Harbor re- 
flected the nation’s overconfidence, so 
perhaps defeat in Asia reflects a reluc- 
tance to assume the hard leadership in 
faraway places of which we know little. 
But the tragedy in Asia has—as did the 
tragedy at Pearl Harbor—a more specific 
explanation in past events, in human 
decisions taken for human reasons. In 
these terms here is the explanation of our 
policy in the three key regions of Asia— 
China, Japan, and Southeast Asia—and 
what it seems to portend for the future. 
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raged with high personal virulence and 
the Stilwell-Chennault feud was only the 
best publicized. 

Unealeulated Risk: Despite this 
confusing and conflicting battle of per- 
sonalities, two distinct schools of thought 
emerged. One was held—in varying de- 
grees—by Stilwell, General Marshall, 
Owen Lattimore, and a number of young 
Foreign Service officers with China back- 
grounds. This ran to the effect that: 
(1) the Chiang regime was hopelessly 
corrupt and incompetent and was bound 
to collapse of its own weight, and (2) 
the Chinese Communists were “differ- 
ent” from Russian Communists and they 


probably reinforced the conclusions 
drawn from his old associations with 
Stilwell and his irritation at Chiang’s re- 
fusal to accept American military advice. 
With Marshall as Secretary of State, 
Washington withheld aid from the Na- 
tionalists, except under Congressional 
prodding, while the State Department's 
obvious eagerness to cut its ties with 
Chiang helped undermine his prestige. 

Leng Gamble: Millions of words 
have been written in the argument of 
whether Chiang could have held China 
if he had been given enough aid. The 
question is perhaps rhetorical. For the 
salient fact is that since Roosevelt’s death 
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American policy has been dominated by 
those who felt Chiang was foredoomed. 
In their eyes, the loss of China to the 
Communists proved they were right in in- 
sisting on diminishing aid to Chiang. The 
only logical next step was therefore to 
woo the Chinese Reds. 

At first the Communists were pictured 
as “agrarian reformers.” As they gained 
power and demonstrated their devotion 
to real Communism—and to Moscow— 
this was dropped. The next line was to 
regard them as potential Titoists, and this 
is still the official policy. Every action by 
the Chinese Communists so far tends to 
disprove it. But its supporters argue that 
as a long gamble it is worth-while and 


that there is no alternative. Right or 
wrong, the policy is the product of not 
just a small State Department group but 
of such figures as Marshall and Acheson. 


Japan—We Back the Right 


The public has been as unaware of a 
vital dispute over American policy 
toward Japan as it has been aware of the 
uproar concerning China. One reason was 
that the dispute revolved around a point 
too esoteric for the American public: the 
position of the Emperor. Yet this was the 
No. 1 factor in the formulation of policy 
before the surrender and it sheds much 
light on what has gone on since 


SPECIAL REPORT 


The State Department experts with 
Under Secretary Joseph C. Grew insisted 
that the Japanese would never surrender 
unless we agreed to respect the preroga- 
tives of the Emperor. Practically every 
authority who has visited Japan since the 
war agrees that without some such 
arrangement concerning the Emperor, it 
would have been necessary to invade 
Japan at a cost of at least 500,000 
casualties. 

Moreover the Emperor's retention 
meant that the structure of Japanese 
society would be maintained relatively 
intact. That, in turn, meant that no 
“national revolution” like the upheaval in 
China would sweep Japan. But adher- 





These Are the Men Who Engineered the China Policy 


It is a truism to say that President 
Roosevelt was his own Secretary of State. 
He was also, in diplomacy as in other 
affairs, a past master in not letting his 
right hand know what his left hand was 
doing—or his right appointee know what 
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Marshall 
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Vincent 
April 24, 1950 


his left appointee was doing. Roosevelt 
personally backed Chiang Kai-shek, but 
his appointees often bitterly opposed the 
Generalissimo. The star example was 
Gen. Joseph W.-Stilwell, who referred to 
Chiang as the “Peanut.” 

Stilwell had his own vitriolic impor- 
tance, but he was significant chiefly be- 
cause he enjoyed the powerful personal 
support of Gen. George C. Marshall. 
Marshall was never, as has been whis- 
pered, the “prisoner” of “instructions” 
drafted by a State Department group. 
He was himself the chief architect of the 
policy of withdrawing support from 
Chiang Kai-shek. This policy also hap- 
pened to fit the theories of a group of 
young. Foreign Service officers. Their 
mentor, was Lauchlin Currie, once an ad- 
viser to Chiang Kai-shek. They included 
young men in China itself like John 
Service, recently summoned back to 
Washington in connection with the cur- 
rent loyalty investigations, and John Car- 
ter Vincent, former head of the Far East- 
ern Office of the State Department. 

To a large degree these men and their 
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Service 


colleagues bear responsibility for the 
present American policy in Asia. If it 
results in final catastrophe, they must 
shoulder the blame; if events prove it 
correct they deserve credit for having 
sustained it often under personal attacks. 
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ents of the pro-Communist line in China 
believed that national revolution was the 
wave of the future in Asia. They there- 
fore strongly assailed Grew’s policy and 
attempted to persuade President Truman 
to change it. 

But the Grew policy prevailed in the 
Potsdam declaration, and in the basic 
post-surrender directive to General 
MacArthur. This was finally approved on 
Aug. 29, 1945, and sent to the general in 
Tokyo by special messenger. Secretary 
Byrnes had just replaced Grew as Under 
Secretary by Dean Acheson. Acheson, in 
turn, quickly replaced Grew’s close as- 
sociate, Eugene Dooman, as head of 
the interdepartmental committee which 
had drafted the post-surrender directive. 
The new committee head was John 
Carter Vincent, then chief of the China 
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division and an associate of Lattimore 
(who advocated banishing the Emperor 
to China). 

Behind the Seenes: What next oc- 
curred can be told here for the first time. 
The interdepartmental committee was 
convened on Sept. 6 and approved short 
but drastic changes in the MacArthur 
directive. These were immediately 
cabled to the general. On these key 
additional clauses were constructed a 
whole series of orders aimed at breaking 
up Japanese business, depriving its own- 
ers of their property, and “purging” 
them. The over-all effect of these and 
similar measures would have been to 
bring a quiet version of national revolu- 
tion to Japan. 

It was not until a document called 
FEC-230 was drawn to the attention of 


the late Secretary Forrestal and other 
officials, that steps were taken (chiefly 
by the Army Department) to reverse 
these measures. Since then American 
economic policy in Japan has steadily 
put the stress on recovery rather than 
reform. 

American political policy in Japan has 
likewise changed drastically. During the 
war an American diplomat in touch with 
the Chinese Communists recommended 
that Japanese prisoners be turned over to 
them for indoctrination. In the first days 
of the occupation American officials and 
correspondents thronged to visit Commu- 
nist leaders in jail. The Japanese were 
forced to release the Communists. They 
were then showered with occupation 
food and clothing and consulted on poli- 
tics by some officials, especially young 





Parallels: Lattimore and Our China Policy 


The controversial charge and the controversial denials that 
Owen Lattimore was the “architect” of American policy in 
China have obscured the uncontroversial facts. Most Wash- 
ington correspondents believe that Lattimore did, in fact—for 
good or ill—exert a profound influence on U. S. policy. 

Lattimore never actually worked in the State Department, 
but officials at the end of the war recall that in June 1945 
a recommendation was made by John Carter Vincent, then 
head of the China division, that Lattimore be hired as a con- 
sultant. The recommendation was turned down at a high level 
because Lattimore had expressed public and violent opposi- 
tion to the policies of the then Under Secretary, Joseph C. 
Grew. (The Department now says it cannot find any such 
recommendation but that the copy may have been removed 
or the recommendation may have been made orally.) 


Lattimore visited President Truman twice during this period, 
and the President is reported to have said this was at the 
suggestion of Dean Acheson, then an Assistant Secretary. 

The written record shows Lattimore’s influence on China 
policy. In 1944 Vice President Henry Wallace made a report 
to President Roosevelt after a trip to China. Wallace was 
accompanied by Vincent and Lattimore, and his report is in 
line with Lattimore’s thinking. The quotations from the 
Wallace report which follow parallel official American policy 
as put in a Presidential statement on Dec. 15, 1945. This 
formed the basis of the instructions to General Marshall on 
his departure to China. The gist of both the Wallace report 
and the Presidential message was that Chiang should be 
forced to merge his regime and his army with the Communists, 


‘and American aid and influence used to expedite this process. 


The Wallace Report 


We can, however, while supporting 
Chiang, influence him in every possible 
way to adopt policies with the guidance 
of progressive Chinese, which will inspire 
popular support and instil new vitality 
into China’s war effort. At the same time, 
our attitude should be flexible enough to 
permit utilization of any other leader or 
group that might come forward offering 
greater promise. 

Chiang, at best, is a short-term invest- 
ment. It is not believed that he has the 
intelligence or political strength to run 
postwar China. The leaders of postwar 
China will be brought forward by evolu- 
tion or revolution, and it now seems more 
likely the latter. 

Our policy at the present time should 
not be limited to support of Chiang... 
We can, as an alternative, support those 
elements which are capable of forming 
a new coalition...The emergence of 
such a coalition could be aided by the 
manner of allotting both American mili- 
tary aid and economic aid, and by the 
formulation and statement of American 
political aims and sympathies, both in 
China and in regions adjacent to China. 
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The Truman Statement 


The United States is cognizant that the 
present National government of China is 
a “one-party government” and _ believes 
that peace, unity, and democratic reform 
in China will be furthered if the basis of 
this government is broadened to include 
other political elements in the country. 
Hence the United States strongly advo- 
cates that the national conference of rep- 
resentatives of major political elements 
in the country agree upon arrangements 
which would give those elements a fair 
and effective representation in the 
Chinese National government... 

The existence of autonomous armies, 
such as that of the Communist army, is 
inconsistent with, and actually makes im- 
possible, political unity in China. With 
the institution of a broadly representa- 
tive government autonomous armies 
should be eliminated as such and all 
armed forces in China integrated effec- 
tively into the Chinese National Army ... 

As China moves toward peace and 
unity along the lines described above, 
the United States would be prepared to 
assist the National government in every 
reasonable way... 


Lattimore: Prophet? 


Newsweek, April 24, 1950 









































Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


YW, D A Cadillac owner is, understandably, a most Cadillacs. For nowhere could there be found more 
nitinted Siaise severe critic of motor cars. For, through the years, 


convincing evidence that these new creations 

, CA he has grown accustomed to nothing but the are simply “‘out of this world” If you are 
‘4 4 sa . « - . “ . . . . . « 

from tts CSeverest 6 6 PY y 


“ finest in personal transportation. . . . It is of not yet acquainted with the magnificent new 
}Onttics / particular significance, therefore, that these experi- _ Cadillacs, make arrangements to visit your dealer 
enced Cadillac owners should be—as they are— soon. Now, in his showroom, is visual proof that 


so unqualified in their praise of the new 1950 Cadillac remains—the Standard of the World. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *®* GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





HURRICA 


.. READY NOW IN TWO GREAT 


Brilliantly Engineered, 
America’s Only F-Head 
Motor Car Engine! 

7.4-1 Compression! 
Ahead of Any 


in its Field! 





A big increase in horsepower and 
a big decrease in fuel consump- 
tion—sounds impossible but 
Willys brings you both in the 
sensational new HURRICANE 
Engine! 

The HURRICANE gives you 
a surging flow of quiet power 
plus record-breaking mileage be- 
cause of its unique design. It is 
an F-head engine, with valve-in- 
head intake and valve-in-block ex- 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO °* 


haust. The HURRICANE has a 
compression ratio of 7.4 to 1, but 
does not require premium fuel. 

The short, uniformly-heated 
intake manifold and oversize in- 
take valves deliver to each cylin- 
der an even charge of fuel mix- 
ture at all speeds. With its higher 
compression and even combus- 
tion, the HURRICANE Engine 
squeezes more energy from every 
drop of gasoline. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’ 
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= SENSATIONAL NEW 
HIGHER-COMPRESSION 
F-HEAD ENGINE 


Ready for you today at Willys Dealers . . . an exciting new line 
of Willys Station Wagons and Jeepsters, distinctive in their 
fresh, original styling . .. powered by America’s most advanced 
engine, the HURRICANE! And here is news you'll weleome— 


NEW LOW PRICES 








White sidewall tires, overdrive 
and bumper guards optional 


7-NEW CARS THE NEW JEEPSTER ... alow-slung, road- THE NEW WILLYS STATION WAGON... 





hugging sports phaeton with new, crisp with new, distinctive styling. HUR- 

2 styling ... HURRICANE-powered for RICANE-powered for improved per- 
~ ; surpassing performance. formance and long mileage. It’s two 
but cars in one—a smooth, comfortable 
fuel. passenger car and, with seats removed, 
ated a big-cargo vehicle for hauling. | 
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y lin- 

_ POWER-SURGE PERFORMANCE ! 
gher 

bus- | ¢7 Aenea. 
gine FUEL-SQUEEZING ECONOMY ! 
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Available with New 


Super-matic Drive; 
Only Cars with "Step-Down" Design 


The only real hug-the-road ride 


is The N 





More room than any other car! Shown 
above, the luxurious and beautiful interior 
of the New Hudson Custom Commodore 
Sedan. These roomiest of all motor-car seats 
are upholstered with glamorous new nylon 
upholstery in miraculous weave that is 
delightful to the eye and soft to the touch! 





Hudson floor is recessed down within the 
Monobilt body-and-frame* (shown in red 
above), seats are lowered, so you get more than 
ample head room in this car with America’s 
lowest center of gravity. You ride down within 
a base frame, with box-section steel girders 
completely encircling and protecting the pas- 
senger compartment. 


*Trade-mark and patents pending. 


ew Step-Down Ride 


...- because Hudson has the 
lowest center of gravity in any car! 


road clearance and amazing head room, 
thanks to “step-down” design with its 
recessed floor. As a result, you know 
instinctively, as you view the thrilling 
Hudson for 1950, that it hugs the road 
Consider this—technicians in the in- more tenaciously, and is therefore 
dustry have known for years that the America’s best-riding, safest car! 
lower a car can be built, the better it 
will ride, the more surely it will handle 
and the safer it will be. 


HERE’s nothing so delightful in all 
g porte as “The New Step-Down 
Ride”! 


And why? 


Hudson’s exclusive low-built design is 
the key reason why it handles so surely, 
gives you a wonderful hug-the-road 


And you instantly see that Hudson is way of going that just naturally 


the lowest-built car of them all, which 
tells you that this car has the lowest 
center of gravity in any American 
automobile. You quickly see, too, that 
the sensational New Hudson has full 


“spoils” you for any other car! 


Wouldn’t you like to try “The New 
Step-Down Ride” soon? See your near- 
est Hudson dealer! Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit 14. 


NOW eee 
3 GREAT SERIES 


Lower-Priced Famous Custom 
Pocemaker Super Commodore 


HUDSON 


MOST ROOM!...BEST RIDE!... SAFEST! 


ONLY HUDSON, THE CAR WITH “THE NEW STEP-DOWN RIDE”, BRINGS YOU THESE ADDITIONAL FEATURES 
. . . Your choice, six or eight cylinder High-Compression engine with Chrome-alloy motor blocks which minimize wear 
and reduce upkeep costs @ Triple-Safe Brakes—finest hydraulic system with reserve mechanical system on same pedal, 
plus finger-tip-release parking brake @ Fluid-Cushioned Clutch @ Wide-arc vision with Curved Full-View windshield and 
rear window @ Weather-Controlt —Hudson’s heater-conditioned-air system @ Super-Cushion tires @ Safety-Type wide 
rims @ Center-Point Steering and more than 20 other high-performance, long-life features that help make “step- 
down" designed Hudsons leaders in resale value, coast to coast, as is shown by Official Used Car Guide Books! 

Optional at extra cost 
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diplomats previously associated with the 
pro-Communist school in China. 

General MacArthur quickly halted this 
and today American policy in general 
supports the strongly anti-Communist, 
conservative Yoshida government. 


S.E. Asia: We Aid Natives 


In Southeast Asia, “national revolu- 
tions” were a popular policy bandwagon 
for everyone at the end of the war. The 
British were enthusiastic about dumping 
the white man’s burden onto the shoul- 
ders of the little brown brother. Even 
the Dutch and French admitted the 
necessity of coming to terms with the 
national revolutionists in Indonesia and 
Indo-China. The United States thrust 
independence at the Philippines. 

But, aside from that, U.S. policy was 
little concerned with Southeast Asia until 
1946. Then Washington began to take an 
ever-growing interest in Indonesia. Its 
policy was to “persuade” the Dutch to 
come to what Washington felt were rea- 
sonable terms with the Indonesians. The 


loss of China last year forced America to” 


turn its attention to Indo-China and the 
present policy is to “persuade” the 
French to extend more authority to the 
Bao Dai regime. 

The arguments for backing national 
revolutions in Southeast Asia are similar 
to those previously advanced in favor of 
the Chinese Communists. However, the 
Southeast Asia nationalists are supposed 
to turn anti-Communist. They are al- 
ready anti-Chinese because of the 
resentment against the Chinese traders 
who control business in the cities. The 
chief and perhaps fatal drawback of the 
new regimes is their lack of experienced 
administrators and their tendency to- 
ward easy disintegration. 


Significance—— 


Until now the tendency of American 
policy has been to consider China, Japan, 
and Southeast Asia as separate problems. 
The loss of China is forcing the State 
Department to try a unified approach as 
the only means of holding what is left in 
Asia. Yet, despite Secretary Acheson’s 
recent speeches, the actual progress 
toward a unified policy has so far been 
small indeed. 

For example, last summer at the urg- 
ing of Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, 
the National Security Council undertook 
a basic survey of Far Eastern problems 
with the object of drawing up an over-all 
policy. Drafts were submitted by the 
Defense Department for positive action 
for Asian unity and defense against Chi- 
nese Communism. None of these propos- 
als survived in the final State Department 
draft which Acheson presented to the 
Council on Dec. 29. The policy there 
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outlined was largely one of do-nothing. 
Similarly, the Jessup committee set up 
Jast summer to make recommendations 
on Far Eastern policy has apparently 
quietly expired. The mission undertaken 
by Jessup himself has produced nothing 
of consequence. 

The Japanese peace treaty is another 
case in point. Japan, as the map shows, 
makes an almost perfect economic com- 
plement to Southeast Asia. Japan has the 
Far East’s largest manufacturing capacity 
while Southeast Asia can export almost 
twice the volume of materials China and 
India were able to export together be- 
fore the war. A peace treaty could 
greatly accelerate exchanges between 
Japan and Southeast Asia. Yet councils 
within the State Department and be- 
tween the State and Defense Depart- 
ments are still divided on the treaty 
although a draft was scheduled for com- 
pletion last Jan. 1. Meanwhile, disturbing 
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reports from Tokyo indicate that a strong 
current is setting in against the 
occupation. 

One great obstacle to achievement of 
unified policy in Asia may be the effect 
such a policy would have on the State 
Department's hopes of wooing the Chi- 
nese Communists away from the Rus- 
sians. For a unified policy might require 
measures against Communism that would 
alienate the Chinese Reds. If the State 
Department is to continue its long-term 
gamble on Titoism in China it may have 
to be prepared to sacrifice Southeast Asia 
and Japan as part of the stakes. Owen 
Lattimore significantly recommended to 
the State Department that Japan be left 
to make the necessary “political adjus- 
ment” with China. The department has 
already indicated that it would be happy 
to sacrifice Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Another test case probably 
cannot be long delayed. 
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Newsweek — Starworth 


Three Problems of Asia: The economies of Japan and Southeast Asia 
complement one another better than either complements China’s 
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PENSIONS: 


The Ford Plan 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States estimates that capital and 
labor are writing a pension plan into 
one out of every eight contracts they 
sign. Last week the trend moved across 
the border. The Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada and the United Auto Workers 
signed the first union-negotiated pension 
plan in Canada. 

The settlement was a compromise. 
The company had offered a $55-a- 
month pension to the 11,000 workers 
in its Windsor, Ont., plant. The union, 
demanding $100, rejected this and called 
a strike to begin April 12. At the last 
minute a _ rank-and-file mass meeting 
voted unanimously to accept the $55, 
to start at 65 after 30 years’ service. 
The company made some concessions 
in health and welfare benefits, and the 
strike was called off. 

The Ford deal is expected to set a 
national pattern. “The UAW is not out 
just for a pension for Ford workers,” 
the director of the union said. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor 
(CIO), to which the UAW belongs, will 
work for company pensions as a floor on 
which the federal government will build. 
Just before the Ford settlement, Health 
and Welfare Minister Paul Martin indi- 
cated to a joint company-employe confer- 
ence that within two years there would 
be a national old-age pension of $40 a 
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month at the age of 70 without a means 
test. This would mean that eventually 
a Ford worker would get a pension of 
$95 a month when he was 70. 

The rival labor body, the Trades and 
Labor Congress (AFL), opposes com- 
pany pensions and favors higher govern- 
ment payments instead. 


FINANCE: 
Squelching ‘Stockateers’ 


Ever since news of the fabulous wealth 
of Alberta’s oil fields spread across the 
United States, “stockateers” on Toronto's 
Bay Street, the Wall Street of Canada, 
have been cleaning up. A flood of en- 
ticing literature has poured out of their 
hole-in-the-wall offices on “the canyon,” 
and a stream of unwary United States 
dollars has flowed in. 

Most of the salesmen of doubtful oil 
and gold stocks operate out of their 
hats. One promoter enjoys the title of 
“secretary” of 24 different firms and syn- 
dicates. For stock-selling purposes, they 
find faraway fields greenest. When a 
prospect in the States shows interest, a 
long-distance telephone and a “now’s the 
time to get in” sales talk often clinches 
the deal. 

The United States Government tried 
to break up this business as long ago as 
1942, when the Senate approved a treaty 
making fraudulent stock dealing an ex- 
traditable offense. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment failed to ratify it. 

Now fed up, and flooded with com- 
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Dutch Treat: Peter and Hans Nan are two of 1,300 Netherlanders 
—farmers and their families—who landed at Halifax last week. 
Some 10,000 Netherlanders will emigrate to Canada this year. 


plaints from the United States, Ottawa 
has finally clamped down. Four months 
ago, United States postal authorities 
stopped the mail of a number of Toronto 
brokers from crossing the border. Two 
weeks ago, after a lengthy investigation, 
the hard-working, competent Deputy 
Postmaster General, Walter Turnbull, 
denied the use of Canadian mails to 
twelve brokerage firms and some 80 in- 
dividuals. He did this under a se!dom- 
used clause of the Postal Act which 
permits such action if the Postmaster 
General “suspects” the mails are being 
used for schemes “devised to deceive or 
defraud the public.” 

Postal officials: in Washington praised 
the Canadian action. It was making the 
anti-stockateering campaign “partictlar- 
ly effective,” they said. Legitimate Cana- 
dian brokers also approved. They had 
been worried about the bad name Bay 
Street was getting in the United States. 
But some Canadians criticized the action 
as arbitrary. 

The Ontario Securities Commission, 
which had refused to discipline its errant 
members, defended itself hotly. “No 
fraud has been proven,” it sputtered. 
“In the U.S., securities fraud is very 
often defined in terms which under 
Canadian law would be quite ethical, 
or at the very worst a technical breach.” 
About twenty respected firms immedi- 
ately resigned their memberships in the 
commission and applied to the provincial 
government for special licenses to oper- 
ate independently. 


RELIGION: 


(Quebec Conflict 


Shawinigan Falls, Que., has a popula- 
tion of about 23,500 Catholics and 1,500 
Protestants. Some 50 of the Protestants 
are Christian (Plymouth) Brethren. On 
the evening of April 13 a crowd of 
several hundred persons attacked a build- 
ing where the Brethren were meeting. 
For two. and a half hours they kept the 
worshippers penned in an upstairs flat, 
while they broke windows and damaged 
the store serving as a meeting place. 

The town’s night shift of a dozen police- 
men was helpless. The chief said that 
the Brethren, who had been in the town 
for two or three months, had been annoy- 
ing their Catholic neighbors by passing 
out leaflets and pamphlets. Their pastor 
had already been run out of town once 
but had returned. “This town has perfect 
harmony between Catholics and Protes- 
tants,” Mayor Francois Roy said, “unless 
they [the Protestants] provoke people 
with attacks on priests.” 

In Montreal, the Civil Liberties Union 
blamed Premier Maurice Duplessis of 
Quebec for the “mob violence” as “a 
direct outgrowth of repressive actions of 
your government against civil liberty.” 
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Weatherproof Start! Why let 
stormy skies delay your start? 
Leave on time, in the all- 
weather safety and comfort of 
a New York Central Dieseliner. 





Cool Off Right Off! No waiting 
to reach mountains or shore. 
You’re air-cooled all the way 
in New York Central’s coaches, 
Pullmans, lounges, diners. 


FREE VACATION GUIDE 


to New York, New England, Canada, Great Lakes, 
Western Wonderlands. Pictures. Map. Facts on 
saving round trips. Send coupon now. 


money- > 
- N : The Scenic Water Level Route 








See More as You Go! The scenic 
Hudson and Mohawk rivers, 
Berkshires and Great Lakes 
roll by your picture window, as 
you relax on New York Central. 
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Many Happy Returns! Why 
travel a way that gets you home 
tired? For a happier return, go 
New York Central...and get 
back with vacation vim intact! 


| Please send free Vacation Guide. 
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| New York Central, Room 1334D 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Old Rockin’ @hair: Like any other 
man, PrEsImENT TRUMAN likes to sit on 
his porch and rock on hot summer days. 
This homey predilection led him to add a 
balcony to the White House south portico 
two years ago. Now the Trumans are en- 
larging the back porch of the summer 
White House at Independence, Mo. The 
flooring was in bad repair and the Presi- 
dent decided to make the comfortable, 
old-fashioned back porch 6 feet wider 
while the repair work was done. It’s one 
of his favorite retreats, cool and secluded 
by shrubbery from traffic on Delaware 
Street. 


Strange Accompanists: Beginning a 
twelve-day benefit concert tour of Israel 
at the Tel Aviv auditorium. violinist 
YenHupt MENvuHIN played under heavy 
police protection while pickets demon- 
strated outside the hall. They protested 
that he had played in postwar Germany 
and had defended WiLueELM FurTWANG- 
LER when the German conductor was 
tried (and acquitted) on charges of Nazi 
collaboration. Next day Tel Aviv papers 
published the facts: Menuhin had gone 
to Germany at the request of the United 
States Government to play for concentra- 
tion-camp victims, some of them related 
to those picketing the Tel Aviv concert. 
Secondly, Menuhin defended Furtwiing- 
ler after countless Jewish musicians had 
told him Furtwingler intervened with 
the Nazis to save their lives. 


Four of a Kind: VERNON MUELLER, a 
3-year-old towhead of Temple City, 
Calif., was overjoyed when his milking 
goat Margie gave birth to quadruplets. 
For three straight litters Margie had trip- 
lets, but quads are as rare among goats 
as quintuplets are among humans. 
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Anne Hadley: Apple blossoms and pie 


Queen Anne: Pretty ANNE CARLETON 
Haptey, 18-year-old daughter of Mrs. 
ALBEN BarKLEy, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent, will be Queen of the 23rd annual 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival on 
April 27 and 28. A student at Newcomb 
College in New Orleans, Miss Hadley 
told Festival officials she would try to 
bake an apple pie, to conform to prece- 
dent. The “Veep” himself will crown his 
stepdaughter as Apple Blossom Queen. 


Cleaning the Slate: Seventy-five-year- 
old James Micuae Curtey, former gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and mayor of 
Boston, was granted a full pardon by 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN for two Federal 
crimes. The pardon covered his 1946 
conviction for mail fraud and a 1903 
conviction for impersonating a man in a 
civil-service examination. 


Los Angeles Examiner 


State of Bliss: The Minneapolis_Sun- 
day Tribune asked a cross-section of the 
men and women in that state: “If you 
had the choice, would you have chosen 
to be born, or not?” Nine out of ten, or 
87 per cent, were “glad to have been 
born”; 6 per cent, thinking back over 
their lives, were sorry; 7 per cent had no 
opinion. A Fairmont farm woman said: 
“Why, think of all the wonderful things 
I would have missed!” A Minneapolis 
man: “Life is only misery from one end 
to the other.” 


Elephant Day: Grant Park Zoo in At- 
lanta had a new elephant, seven-year- 
old Cocoa II, bought with funds raised 
by The Atlanta Constitution to replace 
beloved Cocoa, who died _ recently. 
Bands were playing and flags flying when 
Atlanta’s elephant arrived. Police Chief 
HERBERT JENKINS, in colorful Shriners’ 
regalia, headed a parade of clowns, tum- 
blers, Shriners, and a steam calliope. At 
the Constitution Building. Gov. GENE 
TALMADGE 's sons, Bossy and GENE, prof- 
fered Georgia peanuts to the most-féted 
elephant in the country. 


He Found Out: One workman at the 
Japanese resort of Atami bet another that 
a lighted cigarette dropped into a con- 
tainer of gasoline would not start a fire. 
In the resulting explosion 200 people 
were injured, nineteen critically; 1,500 
houses were destroyed and 6,000 made 
homeless. One workman landed in the 
hospital and the other in jail. 


All Is Forgiven: An unexpected guest 
dropped in at a dinner honoring Supreme 
Court Justice Wittiam O. Doucvas in 
Yakima, Wash. The visitor was Kendall, 
the horse that threw Douglas and fell 


Acme 


Vernon was delighted with Margie’s four kids; Justice Douglas was equally pleased to welcome Kendall 
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Keystone 
Checkmate: Six-year-old Mari- 
anne Al’-vright of Finchley was 
youngest competitor in the chess 
championships at St. Bride’s 
Institute in London. Marianne 
handled each chessman care- 
fully as if at any moment one 
might turn into the Red Queen. 





on him last October, breaking 23 ribs 
and puncturing a lung. Douglas, who has 
since been hunting mountain lions in 
Arizona, welcomed Kendall and fed him 
a dinner of. oats. 


Hail to the Chief: Chief KATCHONGVA 
of the Hopi tribe at Hotevilla, Ariz., was 
nominated “Man of the Century” by The 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat. The states’ 
rights newspaper quoted the chief as 
saying he had turned down Federal aid 
to members of his tribe. On Page 1 The 
Democrat editorialized: “The country 
ought to be given back to the Indians.” 


Lonesome Lucky: Deported from the 
United States, barred from Paris and 
Rome, CHarLes (Lucky) Luciano finds 
time heavy on his hands. Interviewed in 
Napies, Lucky mourned: “There is only 
one town and that is New York town. 
This place is a dead dog where they are 
pulling in all the streets at 10 o'clock. I 
am getting old now, but I would like to 
have maybe a month on Broadway, then 
I would quietly leave once more.” 


Nonchalant: Annoyed because her hus- 
band Harry was seeing another woman, 
Mrs. ETHEL Baum of Seattle fired a 30-30 
rifle bullet through a locked bedroom 
door and wounded him in the leg. As she 
emerged from her apartment and saw 
the crowd of police, ambulance attend- 
ants, reporters, and bystanders, Mrs. 
Baum said: “My God! You'd think there’d 
just been a million-dollar bank robbery.” 
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BEECHCRAFT SERVES THE NATION'S INDUSTRIES 






































Trucking and transportation industries 


broaden markets, keep traffic rolling 
with Beechcrafts 





(— A partial list of trucking and transportation concerns ‘a 


using company-owned Beechcrafts: 


Geo. K. Scott Co. Inc. 

C. D. Herme, Ine. 

Alaska and Yukon Transportation Co. 
Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co. 

Percy Jones, Oil Field Trans. 
Kentucky Air Control Co. 

Jack Cooper Transport Co. 

Treloar Trucking Company 


| U.S.A.C. Transport, Inc. 


With a Beechcraft, your travel time is slashed up to 75%, so 
you and your key men accomplish more. And you enjoy 
complete mobility to take advantage of every opportunity. 


White Transportation Co. 
Over-Nite Motor Service Inc. 
Collett Tank Lines 

L. E. Whitlock Truck Service, Inc. 
Eldon Miller Inc. 

White Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
South Dade Farms, Inc. 

Ralph Hughes & Co. 

Frank Martz Coach Co. ,. 














@ For a concise analysis of how Beechcraft 
transportation can apply to your business, contact your 
Beechcraft distributor, or write to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechceraft 
{  ®» 








MODEL 18 BONANZA TWIN BONANZA i 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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“And don’t come back without 
the Angostura*!” 


AyGOSTUpA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*Angostura adds a stimulating, satisfying 


fragrance and flavor to a Manhattan, Try it 
on grapefruit and in lemonade, too! 





ADDICTION 


It’s only fair to warn 


habit- 
forming. 





-? all 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HAL 


on the Boardwalk; Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 





Fearful about 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS? 


Read about latest advances in research 


and treatment on pages 15-29 of 


Marguerite Clark's 
MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


queens 
| Newsweek 


4 $3.50 at all bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New York 
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Cancer Progress 


Too much emphasis is put on cancer cures 
achievable . . . Instead we should speak in 
terms of cancer cures already achieved. 


As the American Cifncer Society’s 
drive for $14,565,000 rounded out its 
second week, Dr. Charles S. Cameron, 
medical director of the organization, bol- 
stered his statement -with encouraging 
statistics on the high percentage of sur- 
vivals from this dread disease. 

Despite the intensive research pro- 
gram now conducted in almost every 


university and clinical laboratory in the 
United States, there has been no great 
discovery foretelling the end of cancer. 
But by cancer detection, accurate diag- 
nosis, and prompt treatment, fatalities 
have been brought to an all-time low. 

“One-fourth of those who develop this 
disease have their lives saved, and an 
additional one-fourth could be saved if 
they received competent medical treat- 
ment in the early stages,” Dr. Cameron 
told NEWwswEEK. 

For example, 95 per cent of all cases of 
skin cancer are curable if taken early 
enough. Eight or nine out of every ten 
breast cancers can be cured by prompt 
surgery. Three-fourths of the uterine 
cancer (greatest killer of women) can be 
cured while the disease is still confined 
to the cervix, the mouth of the uterus. 

Even for stomach cancer, once consid- 
ered universally fatal, there is hope. If 
the disease is detected and treated be- 
fore it has spread beyond the gastric 
lining, 60 per cent of the cases can be 
saved. (Harvard University scientists 
have developed a tiny Geiger counter, 
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which, when swallowed by the patient, 
helps to detect cancer in the stomach 
wall—see cut.) 

“Cancer carries with it a personal threat 
found in no other disease,” Dr. Cameron 
observed. In the nationwide fight against 
the scourge, nine out of ten volunteers 
have had a personal brush with cancer; 
in themselves, their husbands, wives, par- 
ents, or children. They form a mass effort 
to strike back at the disease, both by 
contributions and by campaigns to alert 
others to cancer’s danger signals. 

“No other disease presents the subtle 
beginnings, the trivial symptoms, often 
less bothersome than the common cold,” 


/ 


Cancer detector: A Geiger counter plus a stomach tube 


Dr. Cameron said. “Nor does any other 
disease carry with it the ultimate fatal 
history, if untreated.” This puts the prob- 
lem squarely to the patient. No govern- 
ment agency, no public-health official, 
not even his own doctor can help him 
unless he himself recognizes these often- 
repeated signs: 

> Any sore that does not heal, particularly 
about the tongue, mouth, or lip. 

PAnvy painless lump or thickening, espe- 
cially in the breast, lip, or tongue. 
Bloody discharge from any of the nat- 
ural body openings. 

Progressive change in the color or size 
of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 

Persistent indigestion. 

Persistent hoarseness, unexplained 
cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 

Any radical change in the normal bowel 
habits. 

The appearance of these symptoms 
need not cause undue alarm, Dr. 
Cameron explained. In many cases, they 
are not due to cancer. But they do call 
for an early visit to a reputable doctor. 
Prompt action may save a life. 
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Growth From Antibiotics 


Aureomycin, the yellow antibiotic 
which successfully halts virus pneumonia, 
whooping cough, and other serious infec- 
tions, may play an even greater role in 
scientific progress. 

Reports from Lederle Laboratory re- 
searchers made last week at the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society meeting in 
Philadelphia name aureomycin as a pow- 
erful growth stimulant which may some 
day help stunted children to reach nor- 
mal stature. The drug may also increase 
the world’s meat supply by speeding up 
the growth of hogs and other animals, 
according to the scientists Drs. E. L. R. 
Stokstad and T. H. Jukes. 

The two doctors stumbled on aureo- 
mycin’s growth-promoting value in the 
course of research on vitamin Bw, 
another growth stimulant. Chickens, tur- 
keys, and pigs showed “unprecedented 
gains” on receiving tiny quantities of 
aureomycin in a form of finely ground 
powder mixed with their feed. Only four 
ten-thousandths of an ounce per pound 
gave a marked response, the doctors 
reported. Tests are now under way to 
see if aureomycin stimulates the growth 
of malnourished children. 


Fanatic Fan 


On June 14, 1949, Eddie Waitkus of 
the Philadelphia National League base- 
ball team was shot (but not fatally) in a 
bedroom in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. His assailant was Ruth 
Steinhagen, a 19-year-old baseball fan 
who persuaded Waitkus to visit her room 
on the pretext of giving him an important 
personal message. 

On order of States Attorney John S. 
Boyle, a psychiatric examination of the 
girl was made by the Behavior Clinic of 
the Criminal Court of Cook County. Her 
history, prepared by Drs. William H. 
Haines and Robert A. Esser of the clinic, 
was published last week in The American 
Journal of Psychiatry. This and other 
psychiatric crime studies, such as that of 
William Heirens (NEwsweek, Jan. 27, 
1947) opens up a new road to under- 
standing of adolescence and the murder- 
ous impulse. 

Tee Nervous to Werk: Ruth, the 
older of two sisters, was the daughter of 
a German-born Chicago die setter. 

After two years of high school and two 
in a commercial school, Ruth, at 17, 
hoped to be a private secretary. But she 
feared she might fail, and she was sensi- 
tive about meeting people. At her first 
job interview, she was so nervous that 
she was advised to take a rest and see a 
doctor. She got a stenographic job with 
another eompany but became. panicky 
when she tried fo take shorthand. Finally, 
she was placed as a typing and billing 
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@ Dirty roadsplash, oily mist, sooty 
grime, puts a blur on windshields, 
but Trico’s “Two Little Squirts” can 
wash it off in the wink of an eye. Ask 
your car dealer, your service station, to 
show you how simple it is to install a 
Trico Washer on your car—especially 
if it is factory equipped with the new 
two-purpose dash control knob. Turn 
it to swing the Wipers; touch it to 
squirt the Washer. Trico Washers 
numbering in the millions now make 
driving safer in America. 





FULLY AUTOMATIC; NOTHING TO PUMP 


Windshield Washers 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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“We rescued our 
game room from 
mildew — electrically!” 


says Mrs. J. J. Russo, 
Oak Park, Illinois 





“Our basement was so damp that every- 
thing in the game room was mildewed — 
even the knotty pine paneling. Then we 
installed a Frigidaire Electric Dehumid- 
ifier. Overnight, it cleared up the excess 
humidity—now has completely ended mold 
and mildew.”’ 





No messy chemicals 
No muss or fuss 


Now — check mildew-forming moisture 
electrically and automatically —with the 
amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumid- 
ifier! Proved in thousands of installa- 
tions, this revolutionary device draws 
damp air over chilled coils—forcing 
excess moisture to condense and drop 
into receptacle or drain. It’s easy to in- 
stall. And it’s remarkably inexpensive 
to operate, for it’s powered by Frigidaire’s 
famous Meter-Miser refrigerating mech- 
anism. 

The Frigidaire Dehumidifier is effec- 
tive in any closed area up to 25x 40 x 8 
feet. It's ideal for protecting game 
rooms, workshops, libraries, laundries, 
storage rooms—has scores of profit- 
able business applications. For details, 
see your Frigidaire Dealer. Or write 
for folder — Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, 1442 Amelia St., Dayton 1, O. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric “3¥ 


Dehumidifier 
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clerk. She worked hard, assumed re- 
sponsibility, and was well liked by 
her employers. 

Ruth first noticed Eddie Waitkus, then 
with the Chicago Cubs, on April 27, 1947, 
and from that time he was her favorite 
ballplayer. This was more than a teen- 
age infatuation. She collected his pic- 
tures and press notices. Her father and 
men on the street began to remind her 
of Eddie. His number was 36, and she 
bought records that came out in 1936. 
Because Eddie was from Boston, she 
began to eat baked beans. Because he 
was of Lithuanian ancestry, she studied 
Lithuan’an and listened to radio pro- 
grams in that language 

When asked by her girl friends if she 
wanted to meet Waitkus personally, she 
replied that she wouldn’t be able to 
stand it. When asked if she wanted to 
marry him, she replied that she wanted 
to mother him. Sexual matters were 
never discussed. 

When Eddie was transferred to Phila- 
delphia, she promptly changed allegiance 
to that team. She attended all the games 
in which he played and would wait with 
the bobby-soxers for the players to pass. 
She got as close to Waitkus as possible 
but would never say a word. She grew 
pale and trembling and once almost 
fainted as he went by. 

At work she became nervous and mis- 
erable. In November she suddenly 
walked away from her job and spent the 
afternoon roaming the streets looking for 
the ballplayer. Her parents arranged for 
a leave of absence and psychiatric treat- 
ment, but after a few brief sessions with 
two psvchiatrists she refused to go to the 


ee ey eee 
et 


doctor because she was “fearful of going 
out in crowds.” 

She spoke frequently to her girl friend 
of suicide “because life was routine and 
she was tired of conventional people who 
cid not understand her.” At a pawnshop, 
she purchased a secondhand rifle, which 
pleased her as much as a new toy. 

In discussing her case with the psychi- 
atrists, the 19-year-old girl showed re- 
markable insight: “I think I shot him 
because | liked him a great deal and I 
knew I never could have him, and if I 
couldn't have him neither could anyone 
else. Secondly, { had the idea that if I 
shot him, I would have to shoot myself. 
In the third place, I wanted publicity 
and attention for once.” 

When she failed to get this attention, 
she was acutely disappointed. After the 
shooting, she went out in the hall to wait 
for the doctor, the police, and the house 
detective. “It was so silly,” she com- 
plained to the psychiatrists, “nobody 
came out of their rooms. I got mad. I kept 
telling them [the police and doctors] 
that I shot Eddie Waitkus, but they 
didn’t know who Eddie Waitkus was.” 

On June 30, 1949, Ruth Steinhagen 
was found insane (schizophrenia) and 
committed to the Kankakee State Hospi- 
tal to stay until she is “totally and 
permanently recovered.” 

When asked about the future, Ruth 
again revealed her murder pattern. “If I 
ever get out of here, I'll kill him for sure 
if he ever got married. He’s the only one 
worth shooting.” 

Meanwhile, Waitkus, back in top phys- 
ical condition, was this week starting the 
baseball season. 


International 


Ruth Steinhagen to her psychiatrist: “I wanted publicity” 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


you can’t beat a 








Distinctive BEAUTY .. Magnificent PERFORMANCE... Long Range ECONOMY 


ALL ARE YOURS IN A PONTIAC AT VERY LOW COST 
































You’re looking at a heel fly, the costliest 
pest of the cow country. Its grubs burrow 
deep in the skin of cattle, causing damages 
to hides and meat estimated at $100,000.000 
a year. These tenacious grubs are best dis- 
lodged and destroyed by insecticide sprayed 
and that re- 
quires a far stronger hose than is normally 
used on farms. 





under tremendous pressure 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


HY-PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


‘& 


COVER is sun 


weather- and 


BRAIDS of extra- 
strength rayon cords 
resist pressures 


TUBE is non-porous, 
not affected by spray- 


# 
cuff -resistant ing solutions 


FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, PACK- 
ING, TANK LINING built to the world’s highest standard of quality, 
phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 









We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’—Every Sunday—ABC Network. 


= GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


How to put the Pressure 
on a Pest 





To help cattlemen eradicate these para- 
sites, the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man—developed a super-hose, doubly rein- 
forced with sinewy rayon. It will hold pres- 
sures up to 800 pounds, yet it is light and 
flexible enough to use handily in cattle 
chutes. Its use lets cattlemen treat their 
herds 10 times faster, using only half as 
much spray. Called Goodyear Hy-Pressure 
Spray Hose, it is a favorite now with 
ranchers in fighting the heel fly grub and 
other vermin. 


If you run farm or factory, it will pay 
you to remember that Goodyear makes 
more than 800 different types of hose— 
specially designed for every purpose from 
killing grubs to grubbing out gold. There 
are Goodyear built-for-the-job hoses to 
handle beer or bauxite, cream or cement, 
emery or ethyl—everything from acetylene 
to vinegar. To get the best hose for your 
job, consult the man who knows hose best 
—the G.T.M. Just write Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Other “Farm-Proved” Uses for Goodyear Hose 


Sanitary and Creamery Hose 


Gasoline Filler Hose 
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Water Suction Hose 



























Yes, it’s so beautiful it was 
chosen “Fashion Car of the 
Year” again for 1950 by 
the Fashion Academy of New 
York! But beyond exterior 
appearance you'll find true 
beauty in every detail of 
the sound, solid coachwork 
of its heavy gauge steel 
“Lifeguard” Body ... and 
in the decorator styling of 
its big, big interior! See 
the '50 Ford at your friendly 
Ford Dealer’s today! 


















A new V-8 engine of full “Finger-Tip” Steering “Para Flex” Rear Springs and A rugged box-section 
100 h.p. yet so smooth and “Big Car” response “Hydra-Coil” Front Springs frame with five husky 
and quiet you'll say: “It that let you relax that soak up the bumps. cross members. 









whispers while it works!” while you drive. 





Sturdy “King-Size” Brakes 
that stop 35% easier 
because of “Magic Action”! 





“TEST DRIVE'A 50 FORD 


ITU OPEN YOUR EYES! 


Before you buy any car, “Test Drive” 
the "50 Ford at your Ford Dealer's! 
You'll agree it’s the one fine car 

in the low-price field! 


Hydraulic, aircraft type 
shock absorbers for 
solid roadability. 




















Slowdown Showdown 


Early last week some NBC television 
cameramen seemed to have lost their 
reason. On Your Lucky Strike Theater 
(NBC-TV, alternate Mondays, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. EST), for example, Burgess 
Meredith was rehearsing for a version of 
“Our Town.” A cameraman, asked to 
dolly in for a close shot, kept dollying 
right past Meredith and into the wall. 
Nobody had told him to stop. The 
cameramen, in short, were enforcing a 
“slowdown.” 

Two hours short of telecast time, the 
producer called off the performance be- 
cause of “inadequate rehearsal.” Thus 
did the National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians (NABET) 
bring to a head a quarrel that had 
tormented NBC for a year. 

NABET is the union with jurisdiction 
over all engineering operations at NBC 
and ABC.* NABET requires the pres- 


ence of a “technical director” in televi- 


sion rehearsals and broadcasts. One of 
his functions is to relay the director’s 
instructions to the cameramen. NBC 


directors have been ignoring the techni- 
cal chief and have given orders directly 
to cameramen. Such action, the union 
claimed, was decreasing the importance 
of the technical director’s job, an im- 
portant one in focusing and lighting. 
Accordingly, NABET brought _ their 
“slowdown” tactics into play. 

Just before Your Lucky Strike Theater 





*CBS and Mutual are affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





was canceled, the technical directors at 
NBC won their point. “Our Town” was 
presented a week late—on April 17. 


Double Duty M. C. 


Jack Barry is a master of ceremonies 
with a busy career in radio and tele- 
vision. Last week Barry the radio man 
caught up with Barry the video man. 
The Joe DiMaggio Show, on which Barry 
assists the Yankee Clipper, started on 
the NBC radio network on Saturdays in 
the 7:30-8 p.m. EST spot. Life Begins 
at 80, the octogenarian quiz show which 
Barry M.C.’s for video, was moved into 
the same time on the NBC television 
network. The trick: the DiMaggio Show 
is on tape recordings. 


Preview 


For the week of April 20-26. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 
NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 
p-m.). First U. S. radio dramatization of 
James Joyce’s “A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man.” 
Bing.Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday, 


9:30-10 p.m.). Beatrice Lillie, guest. 
Television 
Your Lucky Strike Theater (NBC, 


Monday, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
1 “The Phantom Lady.” 
Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). Burgess Meredith in an adaptation 
of Joyce Cary’s “The Horse’s Mouth.” 


Ella Raines 
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How Low? This week in the United States, NBC producers, promot- 
ing the talents of Elliott Roosevelt's third and former wife, were 
fretting over the matter of just how low Faye Emerson's low-cut 
gowns could go (left). Meanwhile, viewers of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp.'s TV station in London got a load of Frances Day (right) 
singing in her bath on a show named Call It a Day. Miss Day 
was harmonizing in what appeared to be her birthday suit. 
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Alligator 
Stormwind 


A water repellent fa- 
vorite. Exclusive pop- 
lin fabric. Single 
breasted or ‘Trench. 


$165° 


Own the coat that ‘“‘outsmarts’”’ the 
weather! The rainwear brand most 
men demand — Alligator! Water repel- 
lent or waterproof, your Alligator will 
give you the utmost in good looks, in 
quality and value at the price. 
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See your dealer’s selection “toy, > | 
today—in a wide range of at 
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ing shades! 
$759 to $5350 
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Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning 
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ton 36, Massachusetts. 
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WesTINGHOUSE “Air Condi- 
tioned” sign in your window is 
sure to attract more customers dur- 
ing the hot summer months. Small 
and compact, the Westinghouse 
UNITAIRE doesn’t use valuable sales 


with- 


out alterations. Its smart styling 
blends with your decoration... 
economical to operate. Investigate 
the UNITAIRE now. The Westing- 
house Air Conditioning Distributor 
listed in your classified telephone di- 
rectory will recommend the proper 
size for any type of application. Call 
him today, before hot weather gets 
here. Or, write for folder SM-5206 
to Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


it’s 
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Air 
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SCIENCE 
Notes of the Week 


>The Atomic Energy Commission de- 
ferred a long-range peacetime project in 
favor of all-out research and develop- 
ment work on atomic ship engines. The 
General Electric Co., which had been 
designing an atomic pile to produce con- 
trolled power at the Knolls Laboratory 
near Schenectady, N. Y., was ordered 
by the AEC to give full attention, in- 
stead, to the long-contemplated marine 
engine. Knolls will also devote more time 
to problems arising at Hanford, GE’s 
Richland, Wash., plutonium factory. 
PWhile Census Bureau enumerators 
were busy counting human noses, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
finished a tabulation of beaks—the 1950 
migratory bird census. The figures 
showed that ducks, geese, brant, coot, 
and swans had dropped nearly 25 per 
cent in a year. A late 1949 breeding 
season, droughts, and excessive draining 
of waterfowl havens were blamed for 
the decrease, which could well mean 
shorter hunting seasons next fall. 
»Today’s commercial chromium is far 
too brittle to be a useful structural metal. 
But Dr. W. J. Kroll announced at an 
Electrochemical Society meeting in 
Cleveland that he is working, with some 
success, on a method of making a purer, 
tougher grade of the rustless metal. In 
1938 Kroll toured the country pleading 
the cause of another uncommon metal, 
titanium. At the time, nobody took him 
seriously except the United States Bureau 
of Mines, which gave him laboratory 
space and equipment to make titanium 
refining practical on a large scale. Now 
strong lightweight, corrosion-resistant 





Hamming and Holbrook: Their gadget makes 


titanium, made by the Kroll process, is 
probably the world’s most exciting new 
metal. When Kroll talked about pure 
chromium, he got attention. 

>Contrary to some other reports, Mich- 
igan State College researchers found that 
cows don’t prefer herbage that has been 
sprayed with 2,4-D or similar weed 
killers. On the other hand, the chemicals 
seem not to do bossie any harm, nor 
do they affect her milk production. 


Error Eliminator 


Despite their ability to race through 
tough mathematical problems at break- 
neck speed, digital computing machines, 
otherwise known as giant brains, make 
some amateurish blunders. Probably the 
most frequent and troublesome is copy- 
ing a number wrong. 

While a number is being shuttled from 
one part of a machine to another, a 
switch may stick or a vacuum tube may 
fail to fire, thereby changing a 0 to a 
1 or vice versa. 

Various ways have been worked out to 
detect such errors. Some of the big 
machines have twin circuits which solve 
problems in duplicate, checking with 
each other every step of the way. Others 
employ a stratagem known as an odd- 
even check. It works this way: 

Instead of the decimal number system, 
the machine uses the binary system, in 
which all numbers are represented by 
combinations of 0 and 1. A typical four- 
digit number would be 1101 (equal to 13 
in the decimal system). To this number 
the machine automatically attaches a 
fifth, or check, place, 1101-1, so that 
there are an even number of ls. (The 
number 1010 would become 1010-0.) 





giant brains self-reliant 
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Suppose that 1101-1 was incorrectly 
copied as 1001-1. The computer would 
realize that a mistake had been made, 
because an odd number of Is had been 


received. It would try again. If the error 


reoccurred, the computer would give up 
in disgust and ring a bell or flash a light 
to summon a human repairman. 

Wasted Time: This odd-even check 
keeps mistakes from creeping in. But 
work must stop while the trouble is found 
and fixed. With operating time on some 
computers costing up to $600 an hour, 
the delay becomes expensive. 

This week scientists of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. announced a new 
way to keep giant brains on the beam. 
With their system, a computer can spot a 
mistake, tell where it occurred, and, best 
of all, correct it and go right on solving its 
problem without interruption. 

Credit for this error-correcting scheme, 
a somewhat more complicated version of 
the simple odd-even check, goes to 
mathematician Dr. R. W. Hamming. His 
principle has been embodied in a demon- 
stration model (see cut) by engineer 
B. D. Holbrook. 

The gadget is rigged to send four-digit 
binary numbers from its upper half to its 
lower half. Black switches in the middle 
can introduce intentional errors. The 
demonstration model corrects one error 
and detects, without correcting, a second. 
The principle, however, could be applied 
to correcting and detecting any number 
of errors simultaneously in numbers of 
any size. 

A minimum of three extra check cir- 
cuits is necessary to correct a four-digit 
number. Reducing 1101 to lights, as the 
model does, it looks like this: 


A through D represent the number; E, F, 
and G are the checks. Lit lamps stand for 
1s, while unlit lamps are Os. 

E keeps an odd-even check on A, C, 
D; F checks A, B, D; and G busies itself 
with A, B, C. If for some reason electric 
current fails to reach B (equivalent to 
copying 1101 as 1001), the setup of 
lights looks like this: 





The combination A, C, D, E still has an 
even number of shining lights, but the 
other two combinations do not check. The 


machine deduces, therefore, that the 
error is in the circuit represented by 
lamp B, the only lamp common to the two 
faulty check combinations. 
Haying-figured out where the trouble 
is, the gadget simply treats B as if it were 
lit. Conversely, if an extra 1 had crept 
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Curiosity Meter: Dr. Loh Seng 
Tsai, Tulane University psychol- 
ogist, built this new three-di- 
mensional maze to measure the 
interest rats have in exploration. 


into the transmitted number, the machine 
would erase it. 

With still another lamp, checking the 
other seven, it is possible to detect two 
simultaneous errors. The chances of any 
computer making two mistakes at the 
same time is so slight, however, that it 
seems hardly worth-while to provide for 
multiple errors. 

A full-size computer equipped with 
Hamming’s  check-and-correct system 
would announce when a mistake had 
been made and then correct it. While 
thus warning the repairman of trouble, it 
would not need to be fixed until the 
problem was finished. 

So far, Bell Labs scientists are inter- 


ested only in showing how their error 


eliminator works. They don't have def- 
inite plans to build it into a computer. 
But some of the men who design and 
operate giant brains estimate that the 
new system will increase the efficiency of 
their overworked computers by as much 
as 50 per cent. 

Hamming’s invention is likely to prove 
more immediately useful elsewhere than 
at Bell. The Bell Labs computers (seven 
in all have been built) are relatively slow 
as giant brains go. But they are famoys 
for their reliability. 











Tue whole family was playing 


Canasta. Between games I asked 
the mother if this was a vacation 
trip and she said, “For the children 
and me, yes, but for my husband, 
it’s just another business trip.” 

“Do you travel with him ofter?” 
I asked. 

“Up to now, no,” she replied. 
“But we've just discovered United’s 
wonderful Family Plan that lets the 
four of us fly for the price of two 
and a half tickets! That’s why we're 
all making this trip together — and 
really enjoying it!” 


Amnon, Mainline 
P.S. Check on United’s Family Plan 
rates today and see how reasonably you 
can make that trip you’ve been want- 
ing. (Effective Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays. ) M.M. 





Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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No Fun for Field 


Rumors of impending mass firings had 
Chicago Sun-Times men sweating for six 
months. When Milburn (Pete) Akers 
replaced Managing Editor Marvin 
McCarthy last fall they expected, but 
didn’t get, a wholesale housecleaning. 
Nonetheless, the tension continued. The 
Sun-Times’s circulation slip was showing. 
Finally, the Newspaper Guild asked 


publisher Marshal Field, who with his 
grandfather's 


money 


department-store 
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dents, heads bared, reverently faced 
east. Flowers and condolences by the 
thousands streamed in, one from a Flor- 
ida man who wistfully wrote: “Most of us 
would like to die in such a manner.” 
Yet Raven had never lived except in the 
inkwell of a very talented Ohioan named 
Milton Caniff (see cover). Her career 
began and ended in his comic strip, 
“Terry and the Pirates.” 

Such fanatical allegiances to “the 
funnies” by the 65,000,000 Americans 
addicted to them—more read than any 
other part of any newspaper—has long 


No one was better fitted to talk up for 
the funnies business than Milt Caniff. 
Though his “Steve Canyon” (probable 
readership: 30,000,000 a day) was nei- 
ther the best-read nor the best-selling 
strip, he is unexcelled in his line as an 
artist and storysmith. By giving his daily 
thrillers a wonderful reality (and a gen- 
erous helping of sex), he has become the 
most widely aped artisan in a tirelessly 
copycatting trade. 

At 43, Caniff is a strapping, blue-eyed, 
easygoing man with a monkish bent for 
his work. He shuns night clubs and day 
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Caniff through the years: The Ohio State period, “Dickie Dare” for the AP, “Terry and The Pirates” ... 


had started and lost one daily (PM) in 
New York, what he thought the score 
was. The answer was not encouraging 
to the people who worked for him. 

Field flew in from New York last week 
and personally swung the ax. Out went 
57 Sun-Times people from the news 
department, 80 printers, and 30 business 
office workers. By the time the cutting 
ends, it appeared that 300 will have been 
fired. That wasn't all. The S-T, hereto- 
fore an all-day paper, was dropping its 
afternoon editions. Its morning competi- 
tor, Col. Robert R. McCormick's Tribune 
(which also had been losing readers), 
stopped its own retrenchment program 
and announced that it would add 
more features. 

Field, who reportedly had dropped 
$30,000,000 in nine years on his publish- 
ing projects, regretfully told the Guild: 
“I thought the newspaper business would 
be fun, but it hasn’t been fun for me.” 
(For cheerier news of a Field enterprise, 
see below.) 


Dumas From Ohio 


When the heiress Raven Sherman was 
pushed off a truck by villains and died at 
the base of a Chinese cliff, millions of 
Americans mourned her. College stu- 
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astounded the intellectually aloof. Some- 
times it even amazes editors. This week, 
apparently for the first time in its 27 
years of convening, the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors would listen to 
addresses by cartoonists at its annual 
Washington meeting.* 

Besides Caniff, Al Capp (“Li'l Abner”) 
and Leslie Turner (“Wash Tubbs”) will 
speak. Caniff's keynote to the editors 
would be as up-to-the-minute as_ the 
ignition system in the plane of Steve 
Canyon, his most renowned current char- 
acter: “With the headline street sale 
curtailed by the radio news flash, and the 
television newsreel penetrating into 
homes by instant communication,” news- 
papers need the funnies as they never 
have before. 

The editors hardly needed reminding. 
Whether they liked it or not, they were 
printing more and better comics than 
ever, faithfully followed by more readers 
(four of every five who buy papers). 
This curiously American devotion to pic- 
torial make-believe had made cartoonists 
the newspaper business’s highest-salaried 
workers, and among its most famous. 





*The ASNE convention starts, as usual, the yearly 
two-week whirl of newspaper get-togethers. Next 
week in New York meetings will be held of the As- 
sociated Press, American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Cartoonists Society. 


work, arising at noon and slaving, usually, 
fourteen to sixteen hours until his day’s 
tasks are ended. Amiable but seldom 
gregarious, he sacrifices personal rela- 
tionships for his hours at the easel. After 
his assistant, Frank Engli (who letters 
“Canyon” but never touches it other- 
wise) and his secretary leave at night, 
Caniff is alone in his memento-littered, 
book-filled studio. 

Except when his wife, a pretty blonde 
he calls “Bunny,” walks up to read to him 
(no comics fan, she never follows her 
husband’s, or anybody else’s, strip), he 
works in solitude there on the second 
floor of his house, designed and owned 
by painter Henry Varnum Poor, who is 
a neighbor. 

Caniff wasn’t the first newspaper artist 
to draw literately and well. Thomas Nast 
had done it for The New York Illustrated 
News before Caniff’s father was born. 
Nor was Caniff the pioneer cartoonist in 
creating a breathlessly intricate adven- 
ture epic. There was Winsor McCay’s 
“Little Nemo,” born before Caniff. “Terry 
and the Pirates” and, now, his “Canyon” 
were the first strips artfully to combine 
the two techniques. They brought to the 
funnies pages more plain artistic prestige 
than the business had ever before 
enjoyed, and more glamour. 
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Why? Caniff never forgot an early 
boss’s tip: “Draw for the guy who pays for 
the paper.” And thus his clean-cut heroes 
and low-cut heroines were drawn, and 
his tersely flip dialogue written. And thus 
the comic strip attained at least the artis- 
tic level of the movies. Mash notes began 
to come in from John Steinbeck, the 
Duke of Windsor, Hap Arnold, and a 
young man who wanted a new nose 
designed for his girl friend. Caniff 
couldn't oblige the latter. 

More important, the most fervent fans 
turned out to be the publishers of the 


ida, he picked up a summer's artwork on 
The Miami Daily News, and a mosquito 
bite which gave him phlebitis (and, 
eventually, a wartime 4-F card). Attend- 
ing Ohio State University (class of 1930), 
he worked nights as a Columbus Dis- 
patch artist-of-all-jobs. At the same time 
he was art editor of The Sun Dial, the 
O. S. U. humor magazine. There are 
hundreds of American men in their 40s, 
former college artists, who recall with 
envy the superlative work of Caniff in 
The Sun Dial. Caniff also performed in 
student plays and grabbed bit parts in 
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of a boy who joined Robin Hood’s band, 
was spied in 1934 by Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson, New York Daily News pub- 
lisher and herd rider on the comics in the 
Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndi- 
cate fold. It was as if a major-league 
scout had spotted a likely rookie in the 
minors. Patterson had midwifed (and 
often named’ and masterminded) such 
successful strips as “Dick Tracy” and 
“Moon Mullins.” 

The Captain wanted a thrille~ strip set 
in the Far East (“adventure can still 
happen out there”) with a cast that 





WHAT'S THE 
MATTER WITH 
YOUR FRIENDZ 








300 daily papers (170 Sundays), from 
The New York Daily Mirror to O Globo 
of Rio de Janeiro, which print “Canyon.” 
When Caniff decided to abandon “Terry” 
to start a new strip in 1947, more than 
200 dailies signed up even before he had 
named or plotted it. To one reluctant 
editor who wanted to wait and see, a 
syndicate salesman snapped: “You'd 
want a proof of Shakespeare.” 

Milton Arthur Paul Caniff (pronounced 
cuhNIFF) always has been an all- 
American boy. An Eagle Scout and mem- 
ber of Sigma Chi, his is the breed boasted 
in fiction and on the back of cereal boxes. 
His introduction to newspapering was not 
too pleasant. His father suffered lead 
poisoning while working as a printer on 
an Ohio weekly. To recover, the elder 
Caniff took his family to California and 
there Milt acted kid parts in a forgotten 
few of Hollywood’s two-reelers. He was 
9 then, but he has never quite cured 
himself of the theatrical bug. Some of his 
slickest cartooning tricks were copied 
from standard movie-making technique. 
contrasting long-shots and _ close-ups, 
fade-outs, and odd angle views. 

Back again in Ohio, he earned money 
while going to high school by penning 
sketches for The Dayton Journal’s school 
and Scout pages. One vacation in Flor- 
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ABOUT THESE LITTLE 
HOEDOWNS — A GUY 
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the road shows that came to Columbus. 

An older Dispatch cartoonist set him 
straight on his thespian bent: “Stick to 
your inkpots, kid. Actors don’t eat regu- 
larly.” After graduation, Caniff ate reg- 
ularly, but not always well. His job on 
The Dispatch crumbled in the depres- 
sion. So he took his bride, his high-school 
sweetheart, to New York and a $60-a- 
week job on the Associated Press art 
staff. (“People warned me that you 
couldn't live on $60 in New York, but 
they didn’t warn me enough.”) 

The Big Chanee: His first AP chore 
was sketching potential nominees in the 
1932 Presidential campaign. He also did 
fashion drawings, editorial cartoons, and 
blocked in crossword puzzles. Also work- 
ing in the hectic AP artists’ bullpen was 
Al Capp, destined to fame as the creator 
of “Li'l Abner.” When the AP fired Capp 
(still Caniff's good friend and loudest 
admirer), it let Milt try his hand at 
Capp’s panel, “Mr. Gilfeather.” How 
many papers printed it, the cartoonist 
never knew. That was information which 
the boss, so that his cartoonists wouldn’t 
get big ideas, quietly withheld. How- 
ever, it was the Associated Press which 
gave Caniff his big break, a chance to 
start his own strip. 

His “Dickie Dare,” the “kid strip” story 
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would include a handsomely rugged 
hero, beautiful women, a kid (for juve- 
nile interest), and a bumbling character 
for laughs. Above all, to fit the canny 
Patterson comics formula, it would have 
to be as mercilessly habit-forming as 
radio’s soap opera. 

In his spare AP evenings Caniff drew 
up sample strips for The Captain. He also 
listed 50 possible titles. Patterson circled 
Terry, and added “and the Pirates.” 
Caniff’s Terry Lee, in 1934, was a pink- 
cheeked teen-ager, off in China in search 
of a lost mine. He never found the mine, 
but he found twelve years’ worth of 
stately she-pirates and other assorted 
Oriental abracadabra. 

A stickler for accuracy, Caniff 
crammed his mind with China lore. He 
has since crammed it into the file cabi- 
nets of his spacious studio and home just 
west of the Hudson at New City, N. Y. 
If he needs to depict jade, a junk, or a 
mandarin jacket, the source material is at 
his fingertips. (For a single sequence, he 
once boned up by reading 30 books.) 
“Terry” was so lifelike that explorer Roy 
Chapman Andrews, an old China hand, 
swore that he'd picnicked at a Caniff- 
drawn scene. He also conceived a tech- 
nique of developing a running narrative 
—from newspaper clips, radio broadcasts, 
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Studio: Caniff, his assistant and secretary work 


books, films—which for straight storytell- 
ing may be the closest any American has 
ever come to the notable efforts and 
effects of the Dumas family and factory. 

The Caniff Girl, long-legged and ultra- 
bosomy, was a subtle caricature of what 
many men would want their girls to be. 
Epitomized by the slinky, almost waist- 
less Dragon Lady and later by the lap- 
happy Miss Lace (the wartime Caniff 
Girl, drawn gratis for 3,000 service pa- 
pers), she was an international dish. 

Came the War: When war came to 
China in 1937, Caniff was Terry-on-the- 
spot. His Americans were battling Jap- 
anese long before Pearl Harbor. After 
Captain Patterson gruffly told him to 
keep his pen out of international politics, 
Caniff simply called the Japanese “the 
invaders.” They looked the same. 

In 1942, the invaders became Japa- 
nese again and Terry Lee became an Air 
Force fighter pilot in the Asiatic theater. 

Besides “Male Call,” the strip drawn 
for the armed forces, Caniff also drew 
civilian-detense posters, designed count- 
less insignia for air units and, among 
other things, illustrated confidential Gl 
instruction booklets. The government, 
because of the secret material in his files, 
declared Caniff’s house a “war plant.” 
When visitors entered or left his New 
City home they had to sign in and out. 

And yet by V Day, when he anticli- 
mactically stopped smoking and drinking, 
Caniff, making $70,000 a year, was still 
only an employe of his syndicate. As is 
usual in the comic-stripping business, the 
syndicate, and not the artist, owned 
“Terry.” And so, when in 1944 Mar- 
shall Field offered him a five-year, $2,000- 
a-week guarantee to create a new strip 
for his Chicago Sun Syndicate, Canifft 
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lost no time in grabbing the opportunity. 

The agreement: Caniff would own the 
copyright on his strip, renting it, in effect, 
to The Sun. In turn, Field’s syndicate 
and Hearst’s giant King Features Syndi- 
cate (acting as a sales agent) would 
distribute it. Caniff waited almost two 
years until his “Terry” contract expired 
before, godlike, he began creating new 
characters. All Field and Hearst had to 


peddle, meanwhile, was Caniff’s reputa- 
tion. Not until two weeks before “Can- 
yon” finally appeared—in January 1947 
—did even they know what it would be 
like. The suspense was unnerving. 

Caniff didn’t disappoint them. His new 
star, Steve, was older and worldlier than 
young Terry had been, a lean, devil- 
may-care ex-Army pilot (the Air Force, 
eager to cooperate, gave both Terry and 
Steve actual serial numbers) who had 
gone into the air-taxi business. There 
were the usual Caniff Girls, ripe for the 
kiss-and-run meetings that must make 
Caniff's strip-children (he has no real 
children) the most frustrated people in 
the world, in or out of the funnies. 

Caniff, as a historical second-guesser, 
often has been eerily close. In “Terry,” 
he showed Flip Corkin—patterned after 
his real-life friend, Air Force Col. Philip 
Cochran—blueprinting a 1943 _ para- 
trooper invasion of Burma. When pre- 
cisely such an invasion took place two 
days after his strip (drawn weeks in 
advance) appeared, Caniff explained. 
red-faced, that Cochran told him noth- 
ing, that his hunch came purely from 
newspaper reading. In 1949, Steve 
Canyon guessed that the Russians were 
prefabricating submarines in their warm- 
water ports. Not many months later, 
newspaper dispatches revealed that just 
such a thing was happening. 

Clearly, the attraction for readers of 
“Terry” and “Steve Canyon,” as that of 
all good comics, was a subtle sort of 
identification or wish-fulfillment. Any 
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Milton Caniff and wife: Bunny never reads the funnies 
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daydreaming reader could be a Canyon, 
or his daydreaming wife could wish that 
he were. It was the same as with any 
fiction, but the funnies had an advan- 
tage: They were handily available each 
day, just aft of Sports, just forward of the 
Want Ads. 

Once, Caniff said, “a European edu- 
cator asked me what we in the U. S. 
meant by comic strips, since he never 
had seen a person laughing while read- 
ing one. It was difficult to explain to him 
that the pleasure was almost a secret 
confessional moment created between 
the cartoonist and his customer as a 
result of a long conditioning period they 
had gone through one with the other. 

“I have always admonished myself to 
write for the man in the bathroom, or the 
woman who is having her second cup of 
coffee after her husband and children 
have been sent off for the day. At these 
moments we are alone together and I 
bring to them an uninterrupted display of 
my wares. The playwright can have the 
advantage of chain reaction emotion 
stemming from mutual appreciation by 
many people crowded together. I am 
happy to have my reader alone for the 
few minutes each day during which we 
rendezvous.” 

At first, Steve Canyon’s creator hoped 
to keep him out of China. But the spell of 
Asia was as irresistible for Canyon as it 
was for Caniff. By mid-1949 the Canyon 
cast of characters was back in China to be 
on guard against a new “invader ... from 
the north.” 

So were many of his and Caniff’s fel- 
low citizens. 


Bag for Beckwith 


A bald bachelor, Bernard (Beck) 
Beckwith, 43, is a longtime Denver police 
reporter. Even off duty from The Post, he 
prowls in police cars and hobnobs with 
cops. When Emaline Rice, the wife of a 
Denver carpenter, was reported missing 
two months ago, Beck, with the acumen 
of a good cop-buff, was leery. He 
questioned her husband. 

John Rice told Beckwith that he and 
his wife stayed at a West Denver motel 
on Feb. 4 and that on March 6 he helped 
her onto a vista-domed, Chicago-bound 
Burlington train. Checking, Beck found 
that no such train had left Denver at that 
time and that Rice had stayed at the 
motel, but without a woman. Police 
picked up the carpenter. After Rice tried 
suicide by slashing his throat, he finally 
admitted shooting his wife and dumping 
he: body into an abandoned mine shaft 
near Ward, Colo. 

“Beckwith,” District Attorney Clement 
Hackethal said, “kept on the story when 
everybody else was about to ‘brush off 
the case as just that of another missing 
woman. [He] was largely responsible for 
obtaining the confession from Rice.” 
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Wanted .. Trained young men 
on America’s farms! 


Yes, farming stands out today as one of the 
brightest fields of opportunity for American 
youth. The young man who chooses farming 
states his belief in honest labor and independ- 
ence. It is a wise choice. Farming is a modern 
business. A creative business. A business that 
trades rich rewards for careful planning and 
hard work. 


Modern equipment and methods help the 
farmer make more money with less labor. The 
young man entering farming today has the 
advantage of these discoveries. Further ex- 
periments will give him even greater security 
and opportunity. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., has served the 
farm for 40 years. To young people choosing 
farming as a life work, we say, “When you 
finish training and go into the field, remember 
that BS&B will be ready to serve you with 
the finest in farm equipment, as it has for 
generations served those before you.” 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
722 Delaware Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Grain Elevators Propane Systems Farm Tanks 
‘‘Perfection’’ Grain Bins 








Which of these 


WONDERFUL WAYS WEST 


do you choose for your next trip? 






VIA NEW ORLEANS - 
GIVES yOu THE OLD SOUTH, 
TEXAS, ARIZONA GUEST 


RANCHES, LOS ANGELES! 












VIA THE NORTHWEST— 
BY DAYLIGHT ! 


GIVES YOU OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, MT. SHASTA, 


MILES OF LAKES ANO FOREST, 


LOOK! 
VIA ARIZONA-GIVES 
YOU ARIZONA RESORTS, 


PALM SPRINGS, HOLLYWOOD, 








LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO! 
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VIA THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


OF THE 490eRs -GivES you 
GREAT SALT LAKE, GAY RENO, 
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HIGH SIERRA AND EXCITING 
west. And you can go by one, return by 


another, see twice as much by Southern 


Pacific at no extra rail cost from most 
Route, (3) Via the Golden State Route 
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Which way west do you choose, by the 
greatest road of the Great West? South- 
ern Pacific has these four wonderful ways 
points. To help you plan, just drop us a 
card stating your choice of routes: (1) Via 
the Northwest, (2) Via the Overland 











—- EDUCATION — 


Americanism Underwritten 


Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff, warned 
last week in Chicago that under the 
North Atlantic Pact the balance among 
the branches of the United States’ armed 
forces might have to be shifted so as to 
complement the forces of Western Eu- 
rope (see page 21). This would mean, 
he added, America’s relinquishing of “a 
small bit of sovereignty” for the sake of 
the collective defense. That and the pro- 
posed 1951 defense budget of $13,000,- 
000,000 would seem to take care of the 
threat from without. What was especially 
interesting to educators were some of 
General Bradley’s comments during a 
question period following his speech: 

“Never before,” he said, “have we 
been threatened so much from within ... 
This country harbors a lot of people 
teaching a different ideology, a different 
way of government, who work under- 
cover in every community. Some of the 
things being taught our kids in school are 
contrary to our way of thinking.” 

General Bradley wished that every 
locality in the country would follow the 
example of the four counties that lie 
around Youngstown, Ohio. Here, he ex- 
plained, 103 local industries are backing 
up a civic committee which has under- 
written local textbooks to teach Ameri- 
canism, free enterprise, and Cemocracy, 
and how they apply to the people. 


“They Followed Us’ 


One of the most tormenting problems 
which face those responsible for Ameri- 
can public-school education is how to 
find room enough for the pupils in the 
schools. That is not the education prob- 
lem, however, which confronts the school 
board of the Nevinville, Iowa, school 
district. That group is profoundly inter- 
ested in finding enough students to fill its 
high school, a fine, two-story brick build- 
ing which seems to be about to go out of 
operation when Dale Standley, 16, gets 
his diploma this spring. Like the faded 
passenger pigeon, Dale is just about the 
last surviving candidate for a high-school 
education in his otherwise thriving com- 
munity. One freshman, one sophomore, 
and one junior survive him. 

The trouble with keeping a schvol full 
of children in the Nevinville district is not 
entirely due to the community’s muddy 
roads or the fact that the school has been 
disapproved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. It is largely due to those > il- 
board members from neighboring Umon 
County who want to fill their high school. 
Goodness knew that the Nevinville peo- 
ple had done their best to drum up high- 
school students. But, they said last week, 
wherever they went the Union County 
officials “just followed us around.” 
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make a da 
with a 
“Rocket 8°! 








! Rocket! ROCKET! You touch your 
toe to the pedal—and the “Rocket” Engine 
88” Oldsmobile takes off! “Rocket” 
response—ready and eager! “Rocket” 
teamwork with Whirlaway Hydra-Matic*— 
superbly smooth! “Rocket” Engine power 

strong and sure down the wide open 

straightaway! This is the thrill that vou 
ought to try—before you buy any new ear. 
See your Oldsmobile dealer. Make a 
date with a “Rocket 8” demonstrator. 

4, I) A, And remember—the Oldsmobile “88” 


eomes at a reduced price for 1950! 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


" hirlaway Hydra- Matic Drive, at reduced price, now optional on all Oldsmobile models. 
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VIBRATION EXPERTS carry on a constant search for ways 
to reduce fatigue, to add to your comfort on long rides. 


Key to a smoother ride 


Every time you drive your GM car over a rough railroad crossing you get a sample 
of the great thought General Motors gives to your riding comfort. 


The front wheels of every GM car are mounted on gentle coil springs— 
the kind of Knee-Action springing GM pioneered years ago, and has 
kept up to date through constant improvements ever since. 


Knee-Action, of course, is only one source of the smooth ride you find 

in General Motors cars. In endless research and through constant testing 
on the GM Proving Ground, specialists in riding comfort spend their days 
fighting vibration, harshness, pitch, toss, sway—all the factors that 

spell the difference between an ordinary ride and a truly smooth one. 


You'll see the result of their efforts, as well as those of production 
experts, by trying out a General Motors car for vourself. 

Any dealer in GM cars will be glad to give vou a demonstration to prove 
that he has the kev to this important phase of greater car value. 
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CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evenina over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








CARS ARE RIDDEN OVER the roughest roads at the 
GM Proving Ground to see how well their springs 


and riding assemblies soak up jars and jolts. 
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THE MEN WHO MAKE THE CARS study automotive action 
on every kind of turn on this ‘skid pad,” endlessly 
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Plowing irrigation ditches, Salinas Valley, California 


Recipe for 748,800,000 lettuce salads 


Combine the sun, the cool nights and 
rich soil of Salinas Valley with irriga- 
tion... and you get 40,000 carloads of 
lettuce a year. You do, that is, if you 
have one additional ingredient: heavy- 
duty tractors that can stay in service day 
after day without time out for costly 
overhaul. That's why farmers, today, 


depend upon a remarkable chemical 


perfected in RPM DELO Oils. This and 
other compounds stop piston rings from 
sticking, bearings from corroding, 
crankcases from sludging. By keeping 
engines clean, by reducing wear, RPM 
DELO Oils keep tractors out of the shop 
and on the job. Wherever heavy-duty 
engines are used, you'll find RPM DELO 
oils—a prime favorite. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 





LUBRICATING OILS 














— TRANSITION — 


Bern: To film stars Mickey Rooney, 27, 
and Martna Vickers, 24, a 7-pound 3- 
ounce son, Trp; in Hollywood, April 12. 


Birthday: Ex-heavyweight champ Jim 
Jerrries, his 75th, in Burbank, Calif., 
April 15. Mayor Floyd Jolley declaved a 
city holiday and the California State Box- 
ing Commission threw a party. Jeffries 
thinks the present generation of boxers 
may “kill the game... Lots of these kids 
fighting now would make good Ping 
Pong players.” 


Married: Princess Fatima PAucevt. 21, 
sister of the Shah of Iran, and Vincent 
Hittyer, 25, California’ writer; in 
Civitavecchia, Italy, April 13 (see 
page 32). 

“World citizen” Garry Davis, 28, and 
Hollywood dancer Auprey Peters, 21, 





Acme Photos 


The Davises: Public “unification” 


on Apri. 13, in a public “unification of 
love” in the City Hall Plaza in Ellsworth, 
Maine, followed by a regular civil cere- 
mony. They met March 30 after a ro- 
mance by mail. 


Expecting: Princess Evizapetu, 24, 
and the Duke or Epinsurcu, 28, are ex- 
pecting another child, according to a 
Buckingham Palace announcement, April 
17. Prince Charles, their first child, was a 
year old last November. 


Recovering: Republican Sen. AntHur 
VANDENBERG of Michigan, 66, who had 
been ailing for several months, was in 
fine shape after an operation to remove a 
tumor near his spine; in Washington, 
Apri! 11. 


Died: BAINBRIDGE CoLBy, 80, Woodrow 
Wilson’s law partner and Secretary of 
State from 1920-21 (when he wrote the 
note refusing recognition of Soviet 
Russia); in Bemus Point, N.Y., April 11. 


Suleide: Mrs. Frances SrtyMour 
Brokaw Fonpa, 42, who was separated 
from her husband, actor Henry Fonpa, 
14, (“Mister Roberts”), pending a di- 
vorce, cut her throat with a razor at 
Craig House sanitarium, Beacon, N.Y., 
\pril 14. She had been recuperating 
from a nervous breakdown. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 


MONTH on the 
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Jounny CAREFUL, tracking down loss and damage 
claims and mishaps that cause them, is boss every April 
of America’s celebration of Perfect Shipping Month. 
Each April, Shippers and Railroads take stock of 
progress toward the goal of completely efficient 
freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, industry 
and the workers who pack, label and load freight 
demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, with 
constantly improved equipment, contribute to Perfect 
Shipping the finest transportation service ever known. 

Johnny Careful also is boss all the time and Perfect 
Shipping Month is celebrated 12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service, for 
Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, 
for Connecting Roads, is as nearly perfect as 
teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Helping 
also are growing fleets of modern cars and engines, 
with new Diesel Locomotives powering all trains. 





7éc Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactway 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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Sawyer Speech Perks Business Ears 


A businessman was entitled to ask: 
Just where is the Administration going? 
Barely a month out of the hospital after 
serious surgery (appendectomy and gall- 
bladder removal) Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer last Thursday night talked to the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce on 
“Size.” His thesis: Bigness in business 
isn’t necessarily bad. 

Said Sawyer: “There is no area of pub- 
lic debate in which is. found more plain 
‘bunk’ . . . It is currently stated and be- 
lieved by many that the big companies 
have gobbled up practically all the little 
companies. But the fact is that between 
1940 and 1947, all corporations in 
the country with assets of more than 
$100,000,000 added only 2.1 per cent by 
the acquisition of other businesses. Their 
share of total assets acquired during this 
period amounted to 0.8 per cent of all 
industrial assets. Many of the big com- 
panies have grown, to be sure, but the 
large part of this growth has come from 
retained earnings and new financing. 

“Furthermore, whereas in 1900 there 
were approximately 21 business firms for 
each thousand persons, in 1949—after all 
the gobbling up of the little firms 
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was supposed to have taken place 
—there were 26 business firms per 
thousand people.” 

The Secretary's blast rattled the win- 
dows of some of his political confreres in 
the Administration: “Strangely enough, 
most of these benevolent guides of our 
economy see no danger in bigness in 
labor, although the concentration of pow- 
er is far more absolute and the increase 
in concentration clearly more definite . . . 
If we attack size in business and govern- 
ment, shall we ignore it in other fields— 
labor, for instance? Is a big corporation 
a menace and a big union a blessing? Is 
a big co-op a menace or a blessing?” 

What and Why? It was a major 
Sawyer effort. Businessmen would ap- 
plaud; they would also wonder. When 
Sawyer attacked the theory that big bus- 
iness growth is unhealthy and can lead to 
socialism, he was hitting precisely at the 
line taken by Rep. Emanuel Celler of 
New York in his current monopoly-con- 
centration probe. And President Truman 
had given his blessing to the Celler in- 
vestigation. In a letter dated July 8, 1949, 
the President wrote the congressman: 
“I am wholeheartedly in favor of your 
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New Look: In recent years the bald financial statements of annual 
reports, printed on plain paper, have given way to lavish brochures, 
emulating slick magazines in type, color, illustration, and lively text. 
The cold figures, of course, are still there for interested readers. 
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subcommittee’s objectives as you have 
outlined them to me.” A Truman memo 
of the same date instructed a dozen 
heads of departments, including Sawyer 
of Commerce, to cooperate with the 
Celler committee. 

As for the Sawyer speech, the Sec- 
retary made it, according to an associate, 
because “these things had to be said.” 
Still, it was hard to believe that Sawyer, 
who stands very close to the President, 
had said them entirely on his own. 

The Justice Department, however, 
seemed unaffected by the Sawyer theme. 
And the Celler committee didn’t seem 
particularly concerned. It planned to 
continue probing, taking up steel first 
with newsprint and theater industries to 
come. Some of the Celler staff claimed 
that Sawyer in many spots had hedged 
his statements and included enough gen- 
eral broadsides against concentration to 
allow him to say that he was still follow- 
ing the Administration line. 

But, businessmen would wonder: Was 
the speech (1) a genuine new approach, 
(2) a trial balloon, or (3) an attempt to 
soft-soap the business community in an 
election year? 


CROPS: 


Uncle Sam’s Little Helper 


The Toxoptera graminum is a tiny, 
one-sixteenth inch green insect of the 
aphid family, which sucks out the juices 
from the young stems of wheat, oats, 
and barley. It prospers in dry weather. 
Last week, Toxoptera graminum was 
doing what Uncle Sam had been hard 
put to accomplish: It was slashing win- 
ter-wheat production by 13.7 per cent. 
The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that combined insect-drought 
damage, particularly in the Southwest, 
had forced it to shave 121,000,000 
bushels from its Dec 1 estimate of 
885,000,000 bushels. 

The cutback would cost farmers 
$250,000,000 worth of support prices. 
It would also save Uncle Sam having to 
pay out exactly that much. The dimin- 
ished crop—expected to be the small- 
est since 1944—might mean that the 
nation would have to dip into its 
425,000,000 bushel surplus to meet do- 
mestic and export needs. But no one in 
Washington seemed sad. 


ANTITRUST: 


The A&P Denies All 


After seven months of incessant news- 
paper advertising by A&P and _after- 
dinner rebuttal speeches by lawyers of 
the Justice Department the great chain- 
store antitrust case has finally shaken 
down into a court battle. Last week the 
A&P filed its formal answers to the 
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SALES AND NET EARNINGS were the second 
largest in our history, exceeded only by the 
record year 1948. 


EVENTS OF 1949 reaffirmed the important 
truth that there is a virile, militant compe- 
tition in the oil industry, and that our 
economic laws are still paying the highest 
rewards to the low cost producer. 


TRANSPORTATION—We are now beginning to 
enjoy maximum benefits from our vast net- 
work of products pipe lines, which have 
required large capital expenditures, but 
which result in- low operating cost. It is 
doubtful that any other company is in a 
position to do a more economical job in 





and concentrating in low-cost areas. We 
are constructing a sufficient number of 
new and modern Sinclair service stations 


throughout our preferred marketing area. 
I 


MANUFACTURING—In manufacturing, Sinclair 
is also in an especially fortunate position 
from a cost standpoint. Supported by one 
of the best equipped research laboratories 
in the world, we will continue to make 


products of the highest quality at low costs. 


OUR GOAL FOR 1950 is to attain the most 
efficient and economical operation of the 
immense facilities we possess in the best 
interests of stockholders, employees and 


















i the public. The Company intends to con- 
S transporting raw material to refineries and tinue to press forward its important - pro- 
“1 then moving products to markets. gram of increasing its own domestic crude 
1S oil production. 
d MARKETING—We are reducing marketing 
4 costs by withdrawing from high-cost areas, P. C. SPENCER 
* President 
ht 
“ A TWO YEAR SUMMARY 
of 1949 1948 
ii Net Income . . « « « «© $ 54,073,338 $ 81,048,602 C 
“4 Working Capital. . . « « 192,670,120 187,922,695 
to Cash & Government Securities . 133,586,973 138,062,802 * 
in- Stockholders Equity . . «.« « 441,899,280 411,769,520 
“4 Book Valuel po chore 36.90 34.38 
its Net Income f ; 4.51 6.76 
lo- @ 
in 
: Vent | 
Copy of the 1949 Annual Report will be sent upon request. Ss j fe CLAI R 
IL CORPORATION . “7 | 
si eoactare 9 ° A Great Name in Oil 
ter- 630 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ; 
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TORO helps you choose 
the right POWER MOWER 


for your lawn 












































REEL MOWERS. These power-packed Toro favorites give a velvety-smooth cut 


to fine lawns. Simple, rugged, easy to start and operate. LEFT: 21-inch 

Sportlawn with 1.6 Briggs & Stratton engine, ball-bearing mounted reel 

with blades of Disston tool steel. Perfect for average lawns. RIGHT: 27- 

inch Starlawn heavy-duty mower for large lawns, estates. 1.9 Briggs & 

Stratton engine. Floating axle, independent reel and traction controls. 
y, Nine other models to choose from . . . with 18-inch to 76-inch cuts! 
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ROTARY BLADE MOWERS. | Power-driven spinning blade of these famous 


“Whirlwind” mowers grooms lawns evenly . . . cuts weeds, tall grass with 
equal ease! ‘“‘Suction-Lift” action holds clippings i in suspension while blade 
chops them to fine mulch. Can be sharpened with hand file. LEFT: Whirl- 
wind 18-inch lightweight mows right up to walls, obstructions. Reduces 
hand trimming and raking. $99.50 plus freight. RIGHT: 22-inch Whirl- 
wind ... tops for all-purpose mowing on any terrain. Self or hand propelled 
models. Sturdy steel construction. 24 and 31-inch models also available. 














Pe el 
SICKLE- BAR MOWER. The Toro Zipper slashes through weeds, tall grass, 


rank growth... trims smoothly, evenly ... faster than 5 men with hand- 
scythes! 36- inch cutting bar with high speed clipping action. Self propelled 
by 11% h.p. engine. Fine for farms, resorts, camps and weed-grown areas. 


FOR COMPLETE FACTS about Toro, America’s most complete line of power 
mowers with the finest repair and service system in the industry, see your 
nearby Toro Dealer. Or write: Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 3026 
Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. 
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government charges in New York City. 

In the first 26 paragraphs the A&P’s 
lawyers managed to use the phrase 
“deny each and every allegation” 22 
times. They asked the court to throw 
out the government’s demand to break 
A&P into seven separate retailing chains, 
claiming the company is not a monopoly, 
that it is not violating the antitrust laws, 
and that dissolution would be against 
the public interest. 

The Justice Department kept mum; 
from now on it will talk only in court. 
It is awaiting answers—due next week— 
to a 200-question interrogatory on A&P’s 
business dealings since it was convicted 
in the 1946 Danville, Ill., criminal case. 


AIRLINES: 


Domestic Facts and Figures 


The Air Transport Association, after 
adding up the 1949 figures for the sched- 
uled domestic airlines, claimed a new 
record of 6,764,186,000 passenger-miles. 
This was a jump of 13% per cent over 
the previous year. 

More significantly, the ATA pointed 
out that the airlines had succeeded in 
snatching another hefty slice from the 
railroads’ Pullman business. The airlines 
claimed 41 per cent of the “first-class” 
passenger-miles in 1949 against 35 per 
cent for the year before. 

The ATA report, however, brought 
out two weak spots. The industry had not 
improved its safety record, unchanged 
from 1.3 passenger fatalities for each 
100,000,000 passenger-miles in 1948. 
Airline operators can lose their shirts fly- 
ing empty seats. Yet in 1949 the airlines 
filled only 59 per cent of the available 
seats, against 58 per cent in 1948. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Britain’s Dollar Push 


By last week the British invasion of 
the American auto market again was in 
optimistic full swing. The cavernous 
Grand Central Palace in New York—its 
vast spaces muted with scarlet, gold, 
and blue banners and carpeted in soft 
gray and wine which accented the 
12-foot figures of royal trumpeters— 
opened doors on a $3,000,000 show of 
nearly 100 cars shipped in by 22 British 
manufacturers, not to mention a dazzling 
display of bikes and motorbikes. Sir 
William Welsh, ex-RAF marshal, now 
spokesman in the United States for the 
industry, announced that Britain ex- 
pected to sell America 50,000 cars—a 
tenth of United Kingdom production. 
The schedule called for reaching the 
goal by 1951, maybe even this year. 

The sale of 50,000 autos to United 
States consumers could hardly threaten 
Detroit—where it represents about 1 per 
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Westinghouse 





The World’s First and Only Fully Automatic 





TROL RTE 


REFRIGERATOR 


It’s Here! The Only Refrigerator 

That Automatically Defrosts Itself... 

Automatically Disposes of Defrost 

Water . . . Does It So Fast Even 
Ice Cream Stays Hard 


Now, for the first time, you can fruly 
forget all about defrosting. With the new 
Westinghouse “‘Frost-FRree”’ Refrigerator 
you can wipe the word... and the work 

. right out of your mind. 


Think what that means. No more frost to 
scrape . . . nO more water to carry and 
empty ...no more melting and refreezing 
of ice cream and frozen foods, they never 
get a chance to thaw .. . no more food to 
remove and replace again... no dials to 
set or clocks to turn. 


The new, fully automatic ““FROST-FREE” is 
simplicity itself in operation. You see, every 
time your Refrigerator door is opened, 
warm, moist air flows in. This warm, 
moist air is what causes frost. So, the 
““FROST-FREE”’ system automatically counts 
the door openings. After the 60th door 
opening, when the first thin layer of frost 
Starts to form, it swiftly and automatically 
wipes out every trace of frost. Does it so 
fast . . . that the temperature of your foods 
changes practically not at all. Since the 
Freeze Chest normally operates at zero, 
your frozen foods, ice cubes, and even 
your ice cream, stay brick hard always. 


SEE T-V’s TOP DRAMATIC SHOW. 


Trade Mark 





The Amazing Story of Two 
Identical Bricks of Ice Cream 


Ice cream on right went through a 
defrosting cycle in the new “*FROsT- 
Free” Westinghouse. It came out 
as you see it here... still hard, 
the two flavors still separate. 


Ice cream on left went through 
so-called “‘automatic’’ defrosting 
in a refrigerator equipped with a 
defroster. The camera tells what 
happened. The ice cream had melt- 
ed, flavors ran together. It lost its 
shape, flavor, appetite appeal. 











What happens to the frost water? There’s 
very little of it, and that little is automatically 
evaporated .. . quickly. As far as you’re 
concerned, the defrost water does not exist. 


This Refrigerator works less ... and so does 
your budget! Since frost never really forms 
in this amazing new Refrigerator, there’s 
no accumulated frost-resistance to combat. 
As a result, the Westinghouse Economizer 
Mechanism operates at peak efficiency ... 
and costs less to run. 


In every way, this new ““FROST-FREE”’ is 
today’s last word in modern refrigeration. 


you CAN BE SURE..iF ts Westinghouse 


ob STUDI? ONE”... 


. 8. Patents Issued 
Nos. < 459,173 and 2,324,309 


Fully automatic defrosting is only part of 
the story. This great new “‘FRosT-FREE” also 
has all these marvelous features: 

@ An Automatic Butter Keeper that keeps 

a half pound just right for spreading. 

@ A Meat Keeper that automatically keeps 
meat at just the right temperature . .. 
and keeps it that way for days. 

@ Two Humidrawers that automatically 
maintain the right temperature and hu- 
midity to keep fruits and vegetables. 

@ It even has an automatic door closer, 
in case you forget to close it yourself. 

@And a Sterilamp® germicidal light 
guards against transfer of food odors, 
protects health, insures cleanliness, 


All Westinghouse 
Refrigerators Have 


COLDER COLD 


For Safer, Surer, Food Keeping 


CoL_perR COLD means lower temperatures 
in the Freeze Chest to freeze foods faster 

. to make ice cubes quicker . . . to keep 
frozen foods safely frozen. At the same 
time, you get safe, steady cold in the Main 
Food Compartment, even with zero cold 
in the Freeze Chest . . . and sure, moist 
cold in the Humidrawers. 


SEE THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW “‘FROST-FREE” 
AND THE OTHER GREAT, NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
REFRIGERATORS AT YOUR RETAILER’S, NOW 


PRICES START AT $189.95 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION * MANSFIELD, OHIO 


EVERY WEEK 
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You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce andi noise, 
increase personal efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers convince 
you with an estimate... 


Thousands of “noise traps’ to help 
end harmful noise—that’s the secret 
of Fibretone*, one of several types 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 


Each 12’-sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter 
the “‘noise traps’’ where the sound 
energy is dissipated. 


Fibretone is attractive; meets the 
most modest budget. Available with 
flameproof coating if desired. Other 
J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Transite*, made of asbestos; and 
Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed up with a fireproof sound- 
absorbing element. For free book 
on “Sound Control,” or an estimate, 

write Johns-Manville, Box 


JM 290,N.Y.16, N.Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. off, 





J-M Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings are easily 
installed over new or existing construction. 


Johns-Manville 


Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
— Corrugated Transite* — Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Acoustical Materials — Etc. 
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cent of annual production, or two weeks 
of Chevrolet output. But for the dollar- 
needy British, the $100,000,000 thus 
brought in might be the means for clos- 
ing the dollar gap, and this was the first 
big organized effort in that direction. 
The British are gambling that their 
product meets needs so far untouched 
by the mass-production U.S. industry. 
An Austin A40, Hillman Minx, Morris 
Minor, Ford Prefect, or Anglia travels 
up to 35 miles to the gallon, can take 
corners sharply, and park in baby-buggy 
space. Though these cars sell for $100 
to $500 less than America’s low-priced 
Big Three, particularly since devalua- 
tion of the pound, most boast such swank 
touches as leather upholstery, sliding 
roofs, and completely equipped tool kits. 
In the special and luxury-car field, 
the British feel their appeal is even 
more marked. Detroit turns out no auto 
comparable to the small, sturdy, racy 
M.G. roadster ($1,850), which has be- 
come a fad in parts of the United States. 
The British boast the world’s fastest 
stock car (the Jaguar XK120, costing 
$3,850) and others—Rover 75 Saloon 
($2,449), Sunbeam-Talbot ($2,395), 
Aston Martin ($5,500), Jowett Javelin 
Jupiter ($2,548) —which can run smooth- 
ly at 90 to 100 miles per hour. The fast, 
racy Jaguar has captured a special mar- 
ket in Hollywood and among society 
and is the largest European car seller 
in the U.S. in the $2,000-and-up bracket. 
No one in the world has produced such 
high-powered elegances as the 20-foot- 
long, 6-foot-plus wide Daimler ($13,025) 
with its built-in cocktail bar, or the great 
Rolls-Royce—most expensive car at the 
show ($14,780) which advertises itself, 
without apparent fear of contradiction, 
as the finest car in the world. 
Detroit, keyed to the mass market, has 





Sunbeam-Talbot: It cruises at 90 
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left these highest and lowest marginal 
fields untouched, and the British intend 
to move in and enlarge them. They have 
some special weapons. Their cars appeal 
to the snob-conscious and the great Amer- 
ican love of machinery. British autos 
are exquisitely machined with meticulous 
detail. The massive doors click shut softly 
at a touch. The inside lid of the Jaguar's 


trunk, for instance, carries a tool chest 
lined in green felt and recessed to hold 
each item. The motors are powerful and 
purr quietly—a British penny placed on 
the edge of the Rolls-Royce hood stayed 
there .ecurely while the motor ran. Yet 
the British 4- and 6-cylinder motors are 
claimed to be faster, more powerful, 
and more economical than American 6s 


Operation Dollar: The British Auto Show 





Austin A90: AAA stock-car winner 








Anglia: More than 30 miles a gallon 


The longest car in the world, the Daimler, has a built-in cocktail bar 
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We invite you to... 


...let us do 
your 
LEGWORK 


Our Development and In- 
dustrial Commission maintains 
an active file of all available 
industrial buildings and sites. 
A Commission representative 
is in constant touch with real 
estate brokers, industrial pro- 
motion organizations, Chamber 
of Commerce and other sources 
of information. This data, free 
from local bias, is readily avail- 
able on a confidential basis to 
those qualified. There is no 
charge, even if individual sur- 
veys are required. 

Simply tell us what you have 
in mind — we'll do the leg 
work — get you the facts and 
the specific information you re- 
quire. 


the move rs on... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


where 


@D avon is SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


rv) MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


Vv) RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 
> d 


facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
achusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


Anillustrated book gives the \ 


at 


WRITE TO Development 

and Industrial Commission, Room 102A 

State House. Boston 2 3, Massachusetts 
f . 


fansil-laal tele. 


Massachusetts 
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FREE 8-Question 


CHECK CHART 


Exposes High Cost) 
MANUAL HANDLING 


he. at 


Shows Way to Cut Handling Costs in Half! 


Do you know that manual handling repre- 
sents as much as 36% of every production 
dollar spent? 

This excessive cost can be cut down drasti- 
cally, when the “HIDDEN COSTS” of hand- 


handling materials from receiving, through pro- | 


duction and shipping, make way for mecha- 
nized handling. 

The revealing material handling CHECK 
CHART we offer enables you to spot “hidden 
handling” costs in a matter of minutes. When 
you go over its 8 important questions, you will 
see why so many important manufacturers are 
switching to mechanized handling with Auto- 
matic Electric Trucks. 

With these versatile trucks, you can /ift, 
move and stack material at 50% to 75% less 
cost in man-hours and wages saved, faster pro- 
duction flow, and free storage. Besides, men work 
refreshed, because electric power does the work. 


Mail Coupon: Get this important Check 
Chart, and cash in on the revealing handling 


ideas its 8 questions disclose. If you answer ; 


“No” to more than 4 of the 8 questions, you 
will understand why Automatic Electric 
Trucks can earn your business a real money- 
making material handling bonus. Mail the cou- 
pon,and we willincludea valuable booklet :**How 
to Make Your Material Handling Pay Dividends.” 


to Automalic = 
63 W. 87th St., Dept. D-5, Chicago 20, lllinols 


Send me, free, Money-Saver CHECK CHART 
and Booklet “How to Make Your Material 
Handling Pay Dividends.” 











National business supply company saves 
27¢ on every check written, thanks to 
UARCO business forms. You can save, 
too—call your UARCO Representative 
for a free survey. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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The Super Cub, here spraying lime, can land on a lawn 


and 8s. The bodies range from the quiet 
elegance of the Rolls-made Bentley 
($12,525), and Humber Hawk ($1,997) 
to the subtle, yet racy, and brightly 
colored lines of the Austin A90 ($2,750) 
and the Riley ($3,500). On sedans, the 
forepart of the roof slides back, giving 
the solidly built cars some of the carefree 
touch of the convertible. 

Is this enough? The men behind such 
cars are no dilettantes, despite the num- 
ber of titles among them. Most of them, 
like Leonard P. Lord (Austin), Sir 
William Rootes (Hillman, Sunbeam- 
Talbot, Humber), and Viscount Nuffield 
(Morris, M. G., Riley, Wolseley), came 
up the hard way, from the drawing 
board or production line. They temper 
respect for craftsmanship with an intimate 
concern for costs and output that would 
do credit to the toughest Detroit auto- 
maker. 

Literally from scratch they built Brit- 
ain’s auto industry—a mite beside Amer- 
ica’s—into the world’s largest exporter 
of automobiles (258,000 in 1949). Last 
week, fully aware that they were invad- 
ing the lion’s den, they nevertheless ex- 
pected to escape with their skins and 
some dollars, too. 


AIRPLANES: 


Grasshopper Cub 


Farmers, professional crop dusters, and 
forest rangers need an aircraft which can 
take off and land in small, rough fields, fly 
at extremely slow speeds, and have 
plenty of reserve power for safety. 

Last week, Piper Aircraft’s top execu- 
tives descended on Flushing Airport in 





5 Rie Z —_ 
International 


New York, just across the bay from 
La Guardia Field to show off just such a 
plane. They staked out a “pea-patch air- 
port” 150 feet by 75 in a corner of the 
main field. Two Super Cub 105s took 
off and landed within its borders. 

Usually, the planes were airborne 
within 90 feet and landings as short as 75 
feet were recorded. Backing off to 200 
feet, both planes took off over a 20-foot 
barrier with ease. In the air, the Cubs 
repeatedly passed over the field at only 
35 miles per hour. One plane, dusting 
with lime, flew over the field at an even 
distance of 6 inches from the ground; 
then, with full power on, “walked up” to 
1,000 feet to demonstrate the Cub’s 
latent power. 

Piper in the Bulrushes: One of the 
105s was equipped with tandem wheels, 
two on a side, one behind the other. 
With these, the Cub landed in a dense 
clump of 6-foot bulrushes, turned around, 
and took off in 100 feet. 

Observers wondered whether _ this 
might be another step toward the long- 
talked-of backyard-airfield, family plane, 
but Piper engineers carefully disagreed. 
“The Super Cub-105 has been designed 
specifically for special purpose jobs,” they 
said. “... The plane’s principal use is for 
crop dusting and agriculture ... where 
heavy loads must be carried in and out of 
small, restricted fields.” 

The demonstration Cubs were no ex- 
perimental ships. More than 100 have 
already been turned out at Lock Haven, 
Pa., and Piper plans to expand produc- 
tion. Output now is running at two a day, 
but within a few weeks, according to 
Sales Manager Jake Miller, the lines 
should be handling four. The f.o.b. price 
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This National machine ¢ 
costs us less to use * 


than this pen!" 


“A pen won't AUTOMATICALLY {j]] in ciphers 
and dates and punctuate amounts—but this 
National Accounting Machine will! 

“A pen won't think for you— it won’t 
AUTOMATICALLY add debits. subtract credits, 
and figure and print the new balance—but 
this machine will! 

“A pen won't permit writing two or more 
figures at one time, nor AUTOMATICALLY dis- 
tribute amounts into different totals -but 
this machine will! 

“Over the life of this National Accounting 
Machine, we figure its yearly cost to us is 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


only about 10% of what we pay our operator, 
So even if it saved only 10% of her time, it 
would pay for itself. But. actually, it saves 
nearly 50% of her time!” 


e¢ + 


Savings vary in different Offices, depending 
on the type of work, salaries, etc. But savings 
are always substantial. Ask our local repre- 
sentative to show you what you can save with 
this most flexible of all accounting devices. 
(The MULTIPLE-DUTY machine illustrated 
will handle any of your posting jobs.) 
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“THAT'S BECAUSE IT DOES SO MUCH OF OUR OPERATOR'S WORK AUTOMATICALLY !" 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio, 
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Dewars 


White Label’ 


and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Labe! 
Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 
> Finer”— Liqueur Scotch 


Traditional Tartan 
of Drum Major 
Gordon Highlanders. 


"By 5 to: 3 4 
= White Label’ 
DEWAR'S BewDeD ScorcH use 
Victoria Vat ee 
Radel doth ick John Dewar Sonsl' 
Spealy Seton Band Bene PERTH. 
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© Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 
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will be relatively high for a Cub—$2,995. 
The main reasons: a _ 108-horsepower 
Fairchild engine, and big flaps for quick 
take-offs and slow flying speeds. 


NOTESs 


Trends and Changes 


Loss: Kaiser-Frazer stockholders got 
a long-awaited statistic: K-F lost 
$30,329,351 in 1949. Sales dropped 
to $104,474,000 from $341,552,000 in 
1948. The stockholders, who had poured 
$56,797,000 into the company, still had 
an investment of $35,788,000, but Pres- 
ident Edgar Kaiser warned: “We must 
anticipate ... some further losses during 
the first half of 1950 until our production 
and sales attain substantial volume.” 

Responsibility: A Federal judge in 
Houston blamed the United States Gov- 
ernment for the April 1947 Texas City 
disaster when two shiploads of ammo- 
nium nitrate fertilizer blew up. The judge 
accused the government of “shocking” 
disregard of safety, of “negligence,” and 
of “many blunders.” If upheld on appeal, 
the decision would leave the government 
open to damage suits for $200,000,000. 

Labor: UAW President Walter Reuther 
won a major victory: His candidate Carl 
Stellato ousted four-year President 
Tommy Thompson as head of the 60,000- 
member Ford Local 600, the world’s larg- 
est. Stellato’s triumph was a blow to left- 
wingers. They had backed Thompson, 
who is not, however, a Communist. 

Housing: The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics said the number of houses started 
in March—an off-season month—set a new 
monthly record of 110,000, a jump of 
5,700 over the October 1949 peak. 
With home building for the first three 
months running 59 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, builders are well on the way 
toward smashing their 1949 record of 
1,025,000 new homes. 


RAILROADS: 


Storm Over the MOP 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. was 
chartered in 1849. During the first 65 
years of its life, the MOP (as it grew to 
be known) spent much of its time and 
all of its money acquiring dozens of 
different enterprises, including several 
other railroads. 

By 1915 the line owned or controlled 
thousands of miles of track—and was in 
bankruptcy. In 1917 it staggered out, 
still carrying an immense and complex 
load of obligations. And when the de- 
pression struck, the MOP, like a lot of 
other railroads, dropped back into that 
convenient hide-out—receivership. 

But, unlike most other railroads, the 
Missouri Pacific never climbed out of 
hankruptey. Seventeen years have gone 
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WOULD 
FIRE INSURANCE 
ALONE KEEP YOU. 


IN BUSINESS.27 “, 






Figures prove that in spite 

of fire insurance, 43 out of ' 
every 100 firms that lose f 
their records by fire never ph 
reopen their doors. : 


Could your business go 

on without its accounts 
receivable, tax records, 
contracts, deeds and other 
irreplaceable records? 
Without them, how could 
you prepare the proof- 
of-loss required within 60 
days to collect fully on your 
fire insurance? 


You can protect your business records against fire... 
by keeping your records in a 
Mosler “‘ A” Label Record Safe. 
The“ A” label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. on 
a Mosler Record Safe is 

your assurance that it has passed their rigid 4-hour 

fire, impact and explosion tests...that it will 

fully protect your records and your business. 


Remember... Some of the most disastrous 
fires occur in fireproof buildings. Check your safe 
now! If it’s not a modern safe...if it does not 





bearing the Underwriters. carry the Underwriters’ label, you cannot 


+ 1 wa § I, . 
Varga ensttbes sheet jade’, rely on it to safeguard your records...the 
optional, » giving protection 


re and burglary. heart of your business. 


ge Mosler Safe <....... 


-———— Fill OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ————- 


| HE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 54 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


against 


Main Office and Showroom 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Dealers in principal cities » Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World Bienen eond anes 


(0 The free booklet, “‘What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 





Name 





Firm 
Address 
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| 
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(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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Builders of the v. S. Gold Storage . 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. L om PR eenercreeeee, TB erennemn : 
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past, and the trains still run for trustees. 

Last week the latest chapter in the 
long reorganization story opened—and, 
as expected, there was considerable dis- 
sension. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had voted on a new plan which 
would have set the road’s capitalization 
at $612,000,000. But there was a catch. 
Common stockholders, who had held 
their certificates through the years, 
would get none of the new shares. And 
old-time preferred stockholders would 
get only “slight” participation in the plan. 

As soon as the ICC’s decision was made 
known, the Senate Commerce Committee 
called a hearing, and two commissioners 
—J. H. Alldredge and C. B. Aitchison— 
showed up to reiterate their criticism 
of MOP’s proposed reorganization. They 
said $155,000,000 should be added, to 
give the common stockholders some part 
in the new’ company. But another com- 
missioner, Walter M. W. Splawn, brought 
up the old, old story in railroad recapitali- 
zations: Bondholders, he said, come first 
when the time arrives for settling debts 
and obligations. There is no room for the 
common stockholder. 


CORPORATIONS: 


Kaiser Gets Coal 


Henry Kaiser last week bought him- 
self a coal company. It cost him plenty 
and U. S. Steel nearly took it away from 
him. But Kaiser’s luck held once more. 
What he had won, he needed badly. 

Kaiser's 1,000,000-ton-a-year _ steel 
mill at Fontana, outside Los Angeles, is 





Turbine Truck: The first gas-turbine truck engine, made by Boeing, 





running at 110 per cent of capacity and 
has booked orders for a year ahead. 
To make the steel he needs coal—good | 
coking coal that won’t crumble in the 
blast furnaces. Much of this comes from 
Mexico and from a mine in Sunnyside, 
Utah, leased from the Utah Fuel Co; 
largest producer west of the Rockies. 

When New York Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Ferdinand Pecora ordered a public 
auction of Utah Fuel’s stock last year (to 
satisfy bondholder claims against its par- 
ent Denver & Rio Grande railroad), 
Kaiser decided to bid for the company. It 
would provide a good source of coal 
for around 40 years. 

The management of Utah Fuel was 
equally resolved to keep control, though 
short of the cash needed to confront 
a determined bidder. President Claude 
Heiner persuaded U.S. Steel to lend 
him the money to make a stand. U.S. 
Steel agreed—although it didn’t want 
the mines—reportedly to gain the good 
will of Mormon business leaders for its 
Geneva, Utah, plant. 

The battle between Kaiser and Heiner 
started Monday, April 10, in the Man- 
hattan offices of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
From a starting price of $2,750,000, the 
bidding—after some 70 alternate offers 
had been made—reached $6,500,000 by 
noon, with Henry Kaiser on top. 

It resumed after lunch and Kaiser 
raised his offer all the way up to 


‘$6,625,000—high by $25,000. The auc- 


tion was called off until the next day. 
On Tuesday four more bids raised the 
price to $6,725,000, with Kaiser still on 
top. Heiner, at the end of his resources, 









is road-tested in a 10-ton truck. The 175-horsepower 200-pound en- 
gine burns either kerosene, Diesel oil, or gasoline. The engine, 
sponsored by the Navy, will be tested for marine operation too. 
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for Better Shelvador’ Design 


The 1950 Shelvador has been dressed up for even 
greater “buy-appeal” in 1950. 


Crosley Division of AVCO Manufacturing Cor- 
poration has replaced riveted aluminum shelves 


with streamlined, gleaming plastic attached with 


Push-On SPEED NUTS—at no extra cost! 


The assembly is now done by hand rather than 


machine, and the higher unit cost of the im- 


proved shelves is completely offset by a 49 percent 


SPEED NUT savings. 


You, too, can capitalize on savings from SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners. Ask your Tinnerman 
representative for details. Also write for booklet, 
“SPEED NUT Savings Stories”. Tinnerman Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, O. In 


Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 


—— 


PREVIOUS METHOD—Two- 
piece aluminum shelves 
assembled with four rivets. 
Disadvantages: Conspicu- 
ous rivet heads; machine 
assembly; extra material 
handling. 


ve gene seiane see 5 lh « srtindinnmanrasineiy vellnernt na oinnner 


NEW METHOD — Plastic 
shelves with integral studs 
fastened with six Push-On 
+ SPEED NUTS. Advantages: 
* SPEED NUTS concealed; 
| hand assembly; less ma- 
terial handling. Three small- 
er Push-Ons hold 
name plate, two tu- 
bular SPEED CLIPS 
attach shelf identifi- 
cation plates. Entire 
Shelvador section as- 
sembled with 45 
SPEED NUTS in all. 
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3-Flavor beverage cup dispenser franchises now available for 
Coca-Cola, Hires Root Beer, Canada Dry Orange, and other 
popular nationally advertised drinks. Capital investment $5,500 
to $100,000 can be financed thru the COLE “EASY-PAYMENT” 
PLAN. 5 Cole-Spa Hermetic Cup Dispensers (cost $5,500) can 
yield up to $9,630 net profits in first year’s operation. 


Big-Profit Locations Available 
14 years’ time-tested experience is back of the 
Dispeases Cole-Spa. Albert Cole pioneered the automatic 
a beverage cup dispensing industry and the famous 
Coca-Cola Cole-Spa is the crowning achievement of the 
Hires Root Beer Cole organization. 


Canada Dry Orange Lifetime Prosperity and Security 
th i The Cole-Spa delivers full-measure drinks at 
or omer popular = =—s almost half the production cost of a bottle drink. 
nationally jewe knows no pees and - drinks are a 
epression-proof business. No experience 
advertised drinks ceded. If you want lifetime prosperity and life- 


*Registered trade mark of the §=long security, mail coupon now for full details. 
Coca Cola Company Do st right now! 


OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 5. * 
with operators in all principal cities ta / 
mmtt €COUrem tOBOAYV.. ove SURE! 256 


DOWN 














: Cole Products Corp., Dept. AN-50 ; AS tow as 

i 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill, ’ e 

' Without obligation, send me full details » COLE £ASY-PAYMENT "PLAN 
' Meme t This plan enables every person 
1 y of character and responsibility 
1 Address 1 to engage im the big-profit 
i 4 automatic beverage cup ven- 
i City___ -—____. —__ - Zone. 1 ding industry ona larger scale 
1 State 1 than would be possible other- 
codes Gbaebah Giakthab chanenesenaeananenthesésen-aeresetasasesenanescedl ‘= One ee eee 
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Applied knowledge... specializing in bonds 


Since its founding near the turn of the century, this firm has been identified with the 
original underwriting and distribution of bonds, notes and debentures—exclusively. 
It has served representative borrowers in virtually every major field and locality in the 
country, while still confining itself to the offerings of well established communities 
and corporations. 

The Halsey, Stuart organization, in its nearly fifty years of experience, has partici- 
pated as a member of the originating groups—frequently as the head—in over 3,800 
separate issues aggregating more than 22 billions of dollars. 

Halsey, Stuart’s applied knowledge of bonds may be used 
to advantage by both issuers of and investors in bonds. Our 
personnel and facilities are always available. Send for our 
latest select list of offerings, without cost or obligation. 
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123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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asked for a week’s recess to try and 
raise more money. 

Kaiser promptly raised his offer to 
$6,800,000—the 78th in the bidding and 
threatened to back out if the adjourn- 
ment were granted. He won. 

As the week ended, Justice Pecora 
ruled that Kaiser could have Utah Fuel 
for $6,800,000 in cash. The company 
has $20,900,000 in listed assets, an annu- 
al gross of $7,000,000 and an estimated 
capacity of 2,000,000 tons of soft coal a 
vear. It looked as if Henry Kaiser was 
still way ahead of the game. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Swan Boat: Plastictronics, Inc., New 
York City, has developed an inflatable, 
Vinvlite plastic swan for beach use. A 
child sits on the saddle back of the swan, 





Swan beach boat for small fry 


with his legs dangling in the water, 
through openings on either side. He can 
propel the swan just as the bird does. 

Automatic Soaper: Gold Seal Special- 
ties, Inc., Brooklyn, is producing a grit- 
free sponge-rubber duckling for use in 
the children’s bath. A pocket in the 
duckling may be filled with a chip of 
soap, making it practically impossible for 
the child to play in the bath without 
producing a lather. 

Collegiate Carrier: The Steelman Pho- 
nograph & Radio Co., New York City, is 
marketing a lightweight traveling bag 
which holds a removable three-speed 
electric phonograph. The bag can _ be 
used as a carrying case for the phono- 
graph, or as a standard suitcase with 
the all-in-one unit removed. 
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Lawn mower blades take a beating, and the steel that 


























goes into them must be able to stand up and take it . 











My even under the toughest operating conditions. It is 
TE lin 






HN i! 

INU \l significant then, that for many years Crucible has been 
one of the country’s top producers of lawn mower 
steels. 

This is but one of the hundreds of steel products 
that come from Crucible’s furnaces and laboratories. 
Qn roads and tunnels, in mines and cuecries : 
Crucible Hollow Drill Steel is making drijling opera- 
tions easier and faster. Crucible Stainless Steels are 
helping dairies, textile mills. “hemical (and a host of 
other) processing plants set new records for produc- 





tion and efficiency. 

New and improved specialty steels in endless variety 
continue to come from Crucible. Without considera- 
tion to the amount of steel needed . .. whether in tons 
or pounds . . . Crucible metallurgists tackle every 
Industry-posed problem with a keen devotion to detail. 
A request from you puts half a century of specialty 
steel leadership at your call. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
oF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 






first name in special purpose steels 






ine e | steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. ° Midland Works, Midland, Pa. ¢ Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio « Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. © Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
‘ 
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GLAMOUR FOR A WORKHORSE! It takes a rugged 
finish to ride the rails year after year. That’s 
why 85% of America’s leading railways use 
DUCO lacquer and DULUX enamel on their lo- 
comotives, passenger coaches, etc. These sturdy 
Du Pont finishes keep their gloss and color 
despite exposure to smoke, fumes, cinders, hard 
knocks and weathering. 
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MAN-MADE SANDSTORMS MAKE PAINT TELL ALL! 
rhat’s how Du Pont paint chemists determine 
the ability of a new finish to take abrasion and 
wear. Finished test panels are exposed to a con- 
tinuous blast of finely ground carborundum, 
he length of time it takes for the gritty blast 
to eat through the paint film measures the re- 
sistance of the new formula. 
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STILL THE LEADER FOR SALES APPEAL! Twenty- 
ive years ago, the discovery of Du Pont DUCO 
wroved a life-saver for the infant auto industry. 
t cut drying time from days to hours. It gave 
netal surfaces a lustrous new look of beauty. 
‘oday, DUCO remains the unchallenged leader 
. improved many times over and still unsur- 
assed for sparkling good looks, durability and 
ncomparable sales appeal. 
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\‘ETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


MODERN—FROM START TO FINISH! Du Pont DULUX helps furniture manufacturers make the 
most of up-to-date production-line methods. With DULUX, this two-man spray booth can 
coat over 1,000 pieces of furniture in a normal eight-hour day. 


A BIG FUTURE FOR FURNITURE 
IN A MATTER OF SECONDS 


DULUX for Furniture—typical of the 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 


@ When furniture manufacturers first heard 
about DULUX for Furniture, it sounded 
almost too good to be true. This new top- 
quality Du Pont finish made it possible for 
many manufacturers to cut top-coat costs by 
30%, application time by 50%. 

Today, the rich glowing sheen of Du Pont 
DULUX protects and beautifies millions of 
pieces of furniture at low cost. Moreover, 
the fact that one spray coat does the job of 
multiple coats of lower-solids finishes has 
made DULUX a vital factor in modern con- 


DEPEND ON DU PONT 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS + VARNISHES 


veyorized finishing methods. 

The development of DULUX for Furniture 
is one more example of the way Du Pont 
paint chemists work with, and for, industry. 
Their constant aim: new finishes that cut 
production costs... new finishes that make 
products look better, sell better, last longer. 

For expert assistance on your finishing 
problems, contact the Du Pont Finishes sales 
technician in your area .. . or write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


FOR BETTER FINISHES 


+ THINNERS AND STAINS + FOR AIRPLANES + AUTOMOBILES 


FURNITURE * HOME APPLIANCES + MARINE EQUIPMENT + RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + REFRIGERATORS + SIGNS + TRACTORS 


FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNET WIRE «+ VEGETABLE CANS 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY AND STEEL FABRICATING INDUSTRY 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT © AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR 
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How to Buy More Unemployment 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Nn the first three months of this year, 
I according ‘to official estimates, 
there has been an average of nearly 
4,500,000 unemployed. 

This is paradoxical and premoni- 
tory. For this unemployment, the 
greatest since prewar days, exists not 
in a depression but in the midst of an 
inflationary boom. It exists, 
in fact, in a period when 
the Administration boasts 
that personal incomes have 
reached the highest levels 
in our history. 

Yet this paradox is not 
inexplicable. It is simply 
what discerning economists 
predicted was certain to 
happen if we continued to 
push up wage rates and 
labor costs faster than prices and pro- 
ductivity. And we have kept boosting 
labor costs recklessly through union 
policy, pension demands, government 
“fact-finding” awards, the Wagner- 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the new law 
jumping minimum-wage hourly rates 
from 40 to 75 cents last January. 

The presumptive effect of this last 
factor is striking. Unemployment aver- 
aged 3,395,000 throughout 1949 and 
stood at 3,489,000 in December. This 
January it shot up to 4,480,000. 


oEs the Administration recognize 
the cause of this unemployment? 
Has it taken warning? On the contrary, 
it does everything to intensify the 
problem. In a message to Congress on 
April 6, President Truman called for a 
further increase in unemployment 
benefits. For existing unemployment 
he offered two explanations, both 
wrong. He explained that more 
people have been coming into the 
labor market every vear. But they 
have been doing that since the begin- 
ning of our history, with*the annual 
increase in population. Increased pop- 
ulation means not only more people 
looking for jobs; it also means more 
consumers and consumer demand. 
Mr. Truman’s other explanation is 
that “as new plants and equipment 
have been added . . . businessmen 
have been able to produce more with 
the same number of workers.” This 
assumes the immemorial fallacy that 
machinery creates net unemployment. 
But as man-hour productivity in- 





creases, prices go down or wages and 
profits go up, and per capita demand 
increases with per capita supply. 

Because he makes the wrong diag- 
nosis, Mr. Truman proposes the wrong 
remedy. We need not examine here 
the real revisions required in unem- 
ployment insurance. It is enough to 
point out that all Mr. 
Truman’s own arguments ig- 
nore the salient fact that as 
we increase the amounts 
and period of payment of 
unemployment benefits we 
encourage an increase in 
unemployment itself. The 
more we pay men who are 
idle, the more we reduce 
the penalties and increase 
the incentives for idleness. 
Mr. Truman wants to pay a man who 
has been earning $60 a week as high 
as $42 a week for not working. But if 
this man is offered another $60 job 
before his unemployment benefits ex- 
pire, he may logically ask himself: 
“Why should I work for only $18 a 
week?” Or if he is offered a tempo- 
rary $42 job: “Why should I work for 
nothing?” 

Our national labor policy is, in fact, 
the equivalent of the farm price sup- 
port policy. Government support 
boosts the price of farm products so 
high that part of the supply must 
remain unsold. The taxpayer is then 
forced to hold the unsold surplus. 
Government and union labor policy, 
likewise, pushes up wage costs to the 
point where part of the labor force 
must remain unemployed. Then the 
taxpayer must pay unemployment 
benefits to this idle labor. “Surplus” 
labor rots in storage like “surplus” 
eggs, butter, and potatoes. 


HE present American situation—of 

high unemployment even at the 
peak of an inflationary boom—is not 
unprecedented. Precisely the same 
anomaly occurred in Germany in 
1927, and for the same reasons.* 

In 1927 economists like Gustav 
Cassel warned in vain that the Ger- 
man wage policy was senseless. Will 
such warnings today, in America, 
prove equally futile? 





“See “The Economics of Illusion.”’ By L. Albert 
Hahn. Squier Publishing Co., New York. Pages 
238-241. 
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This seal identifies 
America’s leading 
home appliance finish 


Du Pont DULUX Enamel assures you years 
of easy-to-clean beauty ... outstanding re- 
sistance to wear, grease, moisture and hard 
knocks. Look for DULUX on refrigerators, 
washing machines, hot water heaters, and 
other home appliances, 
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.-. and this tag identifies 


quality-finished furniture 


Du Pont DUCO and DULUX Furniture 
Finishes are famous -for durability and 
beauty. Highly resistant to mars, scratches, 
discoloration or alcohol spillage, they need 
little care to maintain a rich, lasting sheen. 


‘ook for te Daft 
0 ee 
tag or se 


the better the finish 
the better the buy! 
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Pedro Vargas 
“I'd like to dedicate a song to—” 
On South Americanconcert tour, 
Mexico’s famous tenor voiced his enjoy- 
ment of El InterAmericano: “. . .This ex- 
press flight reaches highest note in speed 
and comfort. Such courtesy! I'd like to 
dedicate a song to its hostesses.” 

El InterAmericano, de luxe DC-6 
Sleeper, flies daily from Miami to Buenos 
Aires. Less than a day via Balboa, Guay- 
aquil, Lima, Santiago, over routes of Pan 
American and Panagra. You don’t know 
South America until you’ve seen its West 
Coast! Plan now. Call your Travel Agent- 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agent for 




















Family Affair 


William George Bruce was a frail little 
man with a thatch of snowy hair, a white 
Vandyke beard, a twinkle in his eye, 
and a friendly smile for everyone. Before 
his death in August 1949, at the age of 
93, he had made a name as an authority 
on the history of his native Milwaukee, 
its harbor, and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
But he was also the founder of the Bruce 
Publishing Co., which today claims to be 
the largest Catholic publishing house in 
the United States. (Last year its gross 
sales were $2,500,000.) 

The Bruce company celebrated the 
start of its 60th year of business last 
March, when it moved into its new nine- 
story building in Milwaukee. This week 
its spring list, as cosmopolitan as that of 


RELIGION 





the manuscripts, Frank also-checks them 
and his veto is final. The brothers live on 
the same South Side block and begin 
each day by going to 8:30 a. m. Mass. 
They walk to work. If it rains they carry 
umbrellas, if it’s cold William wears ear 
muffs and Frank a fur cap. 

When the brothers Bruce get to work, 
they put on gray dust jackets. A few 
years ago, they had similar jackets tailor- 
made for each man in the firm. In a rare 
burst of individuaiism nobody else would 
wear them. The dust jacket surplus re- 
mains to the two bosses. 


Banners of the Lord 


After the start of the Zionist movement 
in 1891, world advocates of a Jewish 
homeland adopted a flag as a symbol 
of their hope. Derived from the tallith 


: 
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The Bruce family* have been about their father’s business 
y 


any non-religious house, announced a 
two-volume, 1,400-page life of Christ, a 
Holy Year book on the Vatican, and a 
Biblical novel called “Son of the Cave.” 
There was also “Murder Takes the Veil,” 
the story of mayhem in a nunnery. 

The company is strictly a family affair. 
The editor-in-chief and president is 
William C. Bruce, a 67-year-old bache- 
lor. His brother, Frank M. Sr., is pub- 
lisher and treasurer, and four of his 
children occupy major posts: William 
G. II is production manager and vice 
president; Frank M. Jr. is textbook-sales 
manager and secretary; Robert is an 
associate editor, and Jane is children’s- 
book editor. 

Frank Sr. and William C. do a brother 
at that clicks. Although William handles 





*From left, Robert, Jane, Frank Jr., founder Wil- 
liam G. (bust), William C., Mary, Frank Sr., his mar- 
ried daughter Mrs. James Gaunt, and William G. II. 





(prayer shawl), it displayed on a field 
of white two horizontal blue stripes and 
a blue Mogen David, the six-pointed 
Star of David. 

The Zionist flag was used as a religious 
banner by certain synagogues through- 
out the world. With the founding of the 
state of Israel in 1948, the Zionist stan- 
dard became a national flag. Rabbis in 
America faced a problem. Many reluc- 
tantly removed the Israel flag from their 
shrines and sometimes the Stars and 
Stripes as well. 

Now the Division of Religious Activi- 
ties of the National Jewish Welfare Board 
has come up with what it hopes is a 
solution to the flag problem. The JWB, 
which provides chaplains of all three 
branches of American Judaism for the 
armed forces, veterans’ hospitals, and the 
Public Health Service, has proposed that 
the Jewish U. S. Army and Navy. chap- 
lain’s flag be used as a religious banner 
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in temples and synagogues. Associated 
with Judaism for nine years by 500,000 
Jewish GI’s and so_ recognized by 
12,000,000 r.on-Jews in the armed forces, 
the chaplain’s flag is already in use in 
some synagogues. In a poll of more than 
300 rabbis completed last week by Rabbi 
Aryeh Lev, director of JWB religious 
activities, results were 6 to 1 in favor of 
adopting the new standard. 

Symbol of Faith: The suggested new 
banner is blue, fringed in white. In the 
center is the Star of David over the 
tablets of the Ten Commandments, now 
written in Roman numerals but which 
will be changed to Hebrew. As a symbol 
of faith, it combines, the JWB feels, the 
historic emblems of Judaism, the tra- 
ditional star whose origins are lost in his- 
tory, and the tablets which God gave 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. The idea of a 
banner harks back to the days when 
the Lord told Moses that “every man 
of the children of Israel shall pitch by 
his own standard, with the ensign of their 
father’s house.” 

If the American rabbinate uses the 
new flag widely, it will join almost all 
religious bodies in this country, since 
most of them have an emblem they can 
display. Roman Catholic churches show 
the American flag and the papal colors 
on special occasions. The papal flag, two 
equal vertical stripes of yellow and white 
with the crossed keys and papal tiara on 
the white, takes the crossed-keys emblem 
from the earliest days of Christendom, 
the “keys of the kingdom” which Christ 
promised Peter, and which began to ap- 
pear in Christian art in the fifth century. 

The first official Christian flag was 
Constantine’s banner which bore the 
words the fourth-century emperor said 
he saw in a vision of the cross, “Conquer 
by this,” and the Greek monogram of 
the word Christ. Protestant churches in 
America used this ensign widely half a 
century ago, but it dropped from favor 
because of its warlike implications. 

In 1907, a Presbyterian superintendent 
named Charles Carlton Overton went to 
a Methodist minister with a new Prot- 
estant banner he had devised for his 
church in Coney Island ten years before. 
The minister, Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer 
(now president of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation), had a 
copy made and carried it around the 
country to church meetings. 


Eventually most Protestant churches 


(except the Protestant Episcopal which 
has its own) began displaying it, and it 
has been seen on poles around the world 
from Manila to Jerusalem. It is white 
(for peace and purity), with the upper 
corner near the staff blue (for fidelity 
and truth) and bearing a red cross (for 
sacrifice). Protestants buy thousands of 
Christian flags each year. The JWB could 
hope for equal success with their chap- 
lain’s insignia. 
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inall weather — 
Santa Fe freight service 
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Your freight moves by the Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
clock—not by the weather— ‘toutes are favored by nature for 
when you ship via Santa Fe. all-weather operations as these 






routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 





Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 











terminals and a powerful fleet of It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- pendable all-weather-way. For 
ing along the line to give depend- information call your nearest Santa 
able on-time arrival at destination. Fe freight representative. 













F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 
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= Magnavox makes many of its 
components, including its famous speakers 
and cabinets, Magnavox prices are 
surprisingly low. See how much more 
your money. buys at your Magnavox 
dealer's. Prices start at $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 








if you 
study 
or teach 


YOU'LL DO BETTER WITH A 
SOUNDMIRRORe 


® Tape recording on the 
modern Soundmirror 
speeded learning time by 
double—cut down need- 
less repetition in teach- 
ing by 1/3. These are 
the results shown in an 
authoritative study by 
Dr. Cookson at North- 
western University. 
Soundmirror methods are equally effective 
in sales training, music, speech, steno- 
graphic, dramatic and other subjects. 
Soundmirror is the professional tape re- 
corder amateurs find easy to use. 


For more than 10 years leaders lo magnetic recording 


Brush 





WRITE for your free copy of the report of teach- 
ing tests at Northwestern University. Please 
state occupation. The Brush Development Co., 
Dept. W-4, 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Horses, Australian Style 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ost Americans who spent time in 

Australia during the last war also 
spent money on the races there. As 
one who still has scars on his wallet to 
show for it, your correspondent takes a 
gentle, convalescent interest in Austral- 
ian racing news, and was stimulated to 
hear that Johnny Longden, the world’s 
richest and most mature 
jockey, has recently been 
booting them home on Aus- 
tralian tracks—though not, I 
regret to say, booting them 
home quite soon enough. 

In a nutshell (he has plenty 
of room in a nutshell, too, 
when he takes off his spurs), 
Mr. Longden cannot seem to 
win down there. I had the 
same trouble, though not as 
much exercise. Generally speaking, 
Americans are unlucky with Australian 
horses, whether the latter run clock- 
wise, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, or counterclockwise, in the 
style of our own zebras. 

Since he couldn’t buy himself a vic- 
tory, Longden bought himself a couple 
of Anzac horses instead. For years now 
John’s only weight problem has been 
with his bankroll. It is quite a bit bigger 
than he is, and it must have been a re- 
lief to him to peel off a few thousand 
pounds (Australian) for two fillies of 
impeccable breeding who can carry 
their young in their pockets and 
launch a new bloodline in this country. 


© say, as was said above, that Mr. 

Longden is the oldest as well as the 
wealthiest jockey in the world is per- 
haps to do John an injustice. In the 
jockey room at Jamaica, they tell you 
that he has been riding since the Civil 
War, when he lost a mount to General 
Phil (20-Miles-Away) Sheridan be- 
cause of lack of influence in Washing- 
ton. That is false. Mr Longden orig- 
inated in the British Isles, and knew 
nothing of the Civil War except what 
he read in the papers. 

At any rate, he is older than Mr. 
Moose Peters, who was old enough to 
be a trainer before he returned to rid- 
ing last month in the Free State of 
Maryland. Mr. Peters’s training license 
was revoked because he ordered rock 
salt to be fired at a horse’s southern 
facade, from ten paces, with a shotgun, 
to assist acceleration. He is now li- 
censed as a jockey on the theory that 





he cannot shoot a horse from behind 
while he is riding on its back. 

The question of American treatment 
of race horses is still a burning one in 
Australia, though the crisis which made 
it so occurred many years ago. I have 
no doubt that before the Australians 
extended Mr. Longden the freedom of 
their cavalry this season, they 
asked him point-blank if he 
was the man who murdered 
Phar Lap. They ask all Amer- 
icans that. The guilty party 
has not vet been identified. 
The man-hunt is still, as far 
as I know, in full cry. 

Phar Lap was a big horse, 
and a great one, and he holds 
roughly the same rank in Aus- 
tralian history that Alexander 
Hamilton holds in ours. His huge heart 
is on exhibition in the city of Canberra 
today. If you go there to look at it, 
some local citizen is almost sure to 
gaze at you reproachfully and say: 

“A heavy load on your conscience, 
eh, Yank?” 

And if you say earnestly that you 
didn’t do it, and produce an alibi which 
shows that you were in Pittsburgh or 
Elmira, setting fires for insurance, at 
the time of the alleged murder of 
Phar Lap, the Australian’s standard 
reply will always be: “I don’t mean 
your personal conscience, Yank. I 
mean your national conscience.” 

It does no good, and never has, to 
argue that Phar Lap died a natural 
death, even though a doctor in Cali- 
fornia certified at the time that he met 
his end in the course of a disease well- 
known in hippopathology. Is arsenic a 
disease, you are asked? It is an article 
of faith, from Darwin to Adelaide, from 
Brisbane to Perth, that Phar Lap’s Cali- 
fornia pasturage had been strewn with 
poison by the hand of a fiend in the 
form of an unknown American. 


BOOKMAKER in Sydney once argued 

the case with me for some time, at 
a clockwise race track there, before he 
took my bet. As it turned out, I wished 
he had argued a little longer, till that 
particular race was over. You cannot 
beat ‘em down yonder. Mr. Johnny 
Longden, having discovered the same 
thing, is now on his way home to win 
the Kentucky Derby instead. His horse 
is Your Host. It will run counterclock- 
wise, if at all. 
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FINANCE: 


Copyrighted Contests 


Agreed that television was slashing 
their gate receipts, leading British sports 
promoters met last week in London and 
came up with a novel proposal: Copy- 
right all sports events and license view- 
ing rights to hotels, clubs, pubs, etc. 
Estimated take: £104,000 annually. 
(Movie rights would add _ another 
£50,000.) A law passed by Parliament 
would be needed to put the plan into 
effect, since British television, like radio, 
is a government monopoly. For the in- 
terim, the promoters suggested a ban on 
sports televising. 

In the United States meantime, ath- 
letic directors of Western Conference 
(Big Ten) colleges decided on a video 
ban, but for a more altruistic reason. At 
a meeting in Chicago last week, they 
reported that officials of high schools and 
smaller colleges had complained that 
attendance at their football games fell 
off drastically when Big Ten games were 
televised in the area. The conference 
said it was “positively convinced that 
television of its games should not 
endanger the athletic programs of other 
schools.” The decision would lose the 
Big Ten an estimated $500,000 in 
television receipts. 


HORSE RACING: 


Traffic Jam 


Generally regarded as the first indica- 
tive distance test for Kentucky Derby 
hopefuls, the $27,500 mile-and-one-six- 
teenth Experimental Handicap No. 2 at 
Jamaica race track in New York shaped 
up last Saturday as anything but a close 
race. Convinced by his impressive 1%- 
length charge to victory in the Experi- 
mental No. 1 (a 6-furlong sprint), rail- 
birds had bet C. T. Chenery’s Hill Prince 
into a 1-2 favorite by post time. With top 
weighted (126 pounds) Middleground 
being held out by trainer Max Hirsch as 
“not ready,” the narrow-faced, dark bay 
colt looked like the surest sure-thing. He 
was, after all, Kentucky Derby co-favor- 
ite (with Oil Capitol at 7-2). 

But with the clang of the starting bell, 
Hill Prince ran into traffic trouble. He 
stumbled coming out of the gate, and 
before jockey Eddie Arcaro could get his 
nose up, the rest of the eleven-horse field 
was headlonging toward the first turn. By 
the time Hill Prince hit the bend, he was 
well jammed, 17 lengths behind Case- 
mate and Guillotine. Arcaro got his 
mount straightened away in the back- 
stretch, but worse trouble was just 
ahead, 

Trying to slip between horses, Hill 
Prince was sideswiped into the rail and 
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TRADE-MARK 


tnt a aking re 
Even in a moderately bright room, you’ll see them incredibly 
sharp and clear. . . discover color and shadow detail you 
never dreamed were there . . . when you show them with Kodak’s 
finest slide projector. With your choice of any one of five 


superb lenses, $150 to $225. Carrying case also available. At your 
Kodak dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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é ? frany’sd2”): frequently called 
1946 officially called Federation of 
Indochina. The E part of the peninsula of Indochina 
(q.v.), SE Asia, since 1946 constituting a federation of 
states within the French Union; 291,119 sq. m.; pop. 
23,236,000; # Hanoi; before 1946 consisted of the fol- 
lowing political divisions: 


POLITICAL _LOCA- 
ib be te SOSNCAREA' ~—sPOP.? CAPITAL 


WEST WEIGHS DEFENSE 
NDOCHINA, KEY Ty 
ALL SOUTHEASTERN ASI 


ware, ear ; 

= a) .. une, Foggia prov’ 

) m. NE of Foggia>pop. 10,309; castle. 

Vi-et-Nam or Vi-et Nam {vé-iit-num; Angl. vét/nim’, 
-nim’). Literally ‘Digtagff South" or ‘Southern Land,’ 
a m. prov.. French Indochina, now 
used for new state sect up 1945-46 as an independent re- 
public comprising N Annam and Tonkin; # Hanoi; rec- 
ognized Mar. 6, 1946 by the French; opposed the French 
in guerilla war because of French refusal to consent to 
inclusion in Viet-Nam of Cochin China; by 1948 con- 
trolled all of Annam and Cochin China, with the French 
trying to sct over it a leader of their own choosing to 
replace the Communist Ho Chi Minh. 


The MERRIAM-WEBSTER Geographical Dictionary 















The world is at your fingertips with 
the brand-new Webster's Geograph- 
ical Dictionary. Exact locations, nat- 
ural features, historical background, 
local industries—all are quickly and 
easily available in this unique refer- 
ence book. Useful and fascinating to 
the businessman, the traveler, the 
radio listener, the intelligent reader. 
Lists over 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places. Thumb-notch index. 

$8.50 

At your bookseller’s or stationer’s. or 


write the publishers: G. & C. Merriam 
Co.. Dept. 481, Springfield. Mass. 
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Top Value 


2 000 spotless 


modern rooms with 
| bath—radio—Muzak 
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Theoret 
Tart 


| 7th AVE. NEW YORK 
ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
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CHRYOLER Aitemp 


Nie Conditioning... 
prescription for 
Summer comfort 











Chryster. Airlemp 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
anada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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when he bounced off, he found himself 
staring at the rump of Guillotine who 
had abruptly pulled up (Guillotine’s 
jockey, Ted Atkinson, wondered later 
“why the whole field didn’t run us 
down”). By the time the horses got a- 
round to where the crowd could see 
them, Hill Prince was just running 
for exercise. 

Out in front by a widening 4% lengths 


as he crossed the line was a white- 
pasterned colt, Lotowhite, who set 
people to rummaging through their 
charts for identification. Behind him, the 
equally unheard-of Royal Castle charged 
into second place while another unlikely, 
Sturdy One, edged into third place. The 
winner, who carried a mere 107 pounds, 
was the shortest priced of the trio. Even 
so, he paid a whacking $37.90 for $2. 

The experts, however, were not of a 
mind to desert Hill Prince in spite of his 
ninth place showing. Most of them 
agreed with Arcaro: “That race doesn’t 
prove a thing. Right where he usually 
cuts loose we ran into big trouble. After 
that, there was no sense in pushing him.” 


GOLF: 


Business Girls 


The Bauer sisters, Marlene and Alice, 
had never won a major tournament, but 
they had played consistently good golf 
and were decorative on any course. 

All winter long, Florida tournament 
promoters had clamored for their 
appearances and treated them with 
consideration—a bit too much considera- 
tion United States Golf Association offi- 
cials were inclined to think. As Daddy 
Dave Bauer remarked: “You know how 
it is at resort hotels. They can charge 
you 50 cents or $50 a day.” 

With the rumor abroad that the USGA 





had studied the girls’ expense accounts 
and had decided not to accept their 
entries in the Women’s National Amateur 
next September, Dave announced last 
week that Marlene and Alice were going 
to become professionals. It was reminis- 
cent of the old _  I-quit-you’re-fired 
vaudeville routine. 

The girls earned their first pay last 
Saturday in a Ferndale, N. Y., exhibition 





International 


Marlene and Alice Bauer take tips from another pro, Gene Sarazen 


match with professional Joe Turnesa. 
Their first tournament engagement will 
be in the Weathervane open, starting 
April 29 on the Pebble Beach course 
in California. 

Regrets: There was no rejoicing in 
the Bauer home. Said 16-year-old 
Marlene: “I cried when Daddy told me 
I was no longer an amateur.” Dave, him- 
self a golf professional who combines the 
roles of father, teacher, and manager, 
explained sadly: “We cannot afford the 
luxury of being amateurs.” 

Denying any bitterness toward the 
USGA, he added: “I do sympathize with 
Marlene. It would have been nice if she 
could have won the Women’s Amateur 
first. But she now faces a new and 
stronger challenge. All the top women 
golfers are professionals. To beat them 
will mean something.” 

There was little doubt that Marlene 
and 22-year-old Alice would hold their 
own among the pros. The younger girl, 
who winds the club around her neck and 
slugs with fluid power, needs little more 
than tournament experience to be the 
best in the sport. Already to her credit 
is a victory in a match against Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias. 

And should the competitive grind be- 
come too exhausting, the sisters should 
have no trouble supplementing their 
earnings through advertising endorse- 
ments, stage appearances, and ironing 
out the swings of male golfers. 


Newsweek, April 24, 1950 
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QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 
100 % pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil processing equipment... 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. | 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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MUSIC 
Up the Bobcats 


It so happened that three of the 
Crosby brothers were in New York City 
last week. Brother Bing was on his way 
to Europe. Brother Everett, Bing’s busi- 
ness factotum, was present to see him off. 
Little brother Bob Crosby was in New 
York on business of his own—and it 
was big business. 

Under his present radio schedule, 
George Robert (Bob) Crosby has to 


shuttle back and forth between New 
York and Hollywood with exhausting 
regularity. Five nights a week he han- 
dles the radio program Club 15 from the 
West Coast (CBS, Monday-Friday, 7:30- 
7:45 p.m. EST). On Sunday nights he 
presides over The Bob Crosby Show from 
New York (NBC, 10.30-11 p.m. EST). 
Some shows for each program are tran- 
scribed, and in case of emergency there 
is always a bank to draw on, but funda- 
mentally the two lie a continent apart. 

But Bob’s journey to New York last 
week had a special significance. Because 
the record industry is currently boosting 
a return of popular orchestral records in 
general and a so-called revival of the 
Dixieland-jazz style in particular, Crosby 
was in Man.attan to fulfill a recording 
date at Decca that meant a lot to him. 
The time had rolled around again when 
they wanted him and his Bobcats, the 
Dixieland band he had fronted until he 
joined the Marines in 1944, to make 
recordings again. 

In the opinion of Bob—and many others 
in the trade—“there is no revival, because 
Dixieland has never been out.” But since 
the coming of Frank Sinatra in 1943, 
vocalists—male and female—have domi- 
nated the popular music field. And for 


the past few years the band business 
has been unstable, one of the notable 
causes being the excessively high costs 
of high-name aggregations. 

In the past year or so, however, band 
costs have been trimmed, the record 
business has been out for a new angle, 
and the orchestra business appears to be 
on the upswing. One of the key factors 
in this trend has been RCA Victor, which 
experimented with startling success in 
launching a new _ bandleader—Ralph 
Flanagan—and which is just now exploit- 





Barry Kramer 
Bob Crosby and the Bobcats at last week’s recording reunion* 


ing for all it is worth a fifteen-album 
series titled “Here Come the Dance Bands 
Again.” 

Along with this chain of develop- 
ments has come an added interest in 
the Dixieland style, helped probably by 
a reaction to the extremes of bop. Dixie- 
land soundly reestablished itself in New 
Orleans last year (NEWSWEEK, July 18, 
1949), spread rapidly to the West Coast, 
and was plugged by many of the country’s 
most-listened-to disk jockeys. Along with 
most of the record companies, Decca 
rode with the trend. On its low-priced 
subsidiary label—Coral—it reissued one 
of the classic Crosby Bobcat disks: “High 
Society” and “Muskrat Ramble.” It sold 
so well that in February Bob pressed a 
few of the former Bobcats into service 
and a new record was made: “When My 
Sugar Walks Down the Street” and “If 
you Can’t Get a Drum With a Boom 
Boom Boom, Get a Tuba With an Oom 
Pah Pah.” 

The result of that waxing was the real 
reunion of the Bobcats last week. Present 
in the Decca recording studio were such 





*Front (1. to r.): Carl Kress, Matty Matlock, Crosby, 
Eddie Miller, Dave Bowman, George Wettling, and 
Bobby Haggart. Back (1. to r.): Cutty Cutshall, Billy 
Butterfield, Yank Lausen, and Gil Rodin. 


Newsweek 








celebrated old Bobcats as Matty Matlock, 
Eddie Miller, Bobby Haggart, Billy Bieri 2 2 ae 

Butterfield, and Gil Rodin, who used to jie $3 ° 
play tenor sax with the outfit, but who is rae eee 

now Crosby’s personal manager. Chief 
among the additions was the ace drum- 
mer, George Wettling. They cut six sides, 


including the hoary “Charleston” and 
“Black Bottom,” for both of which elder 
brother Bing had to be consulted on 
questions of tempo. : 
The relationship of Bob to Bing has 
always been one of the key problems in 
the younger Crosby’s life. Although Bing 
has been growing progressively reticent 
about his age, there is little doubt but 
that there is a difference of at least ten Pa? gt 5 
and possibly twelve years between them Ot es eae and tt doesnt 
(Bob is now 36). Bing was established ‘tit eS eyes takea barre of 
when Bob wanted to get started, but he eae money to buy tt” 
was shy about trading on the Crosbv 
name. To disguise the family vocal 
timbre (which he shares), Bob says: “I 
even sang off key to sound different.” 
Bob got his first big chance in 1936 


when he and a bunch of Dixieland play- | Bae ; ec: 
ers from the old Ben Pollack band got ; « ) ey 
together. They wanted a front man, and gree: oe 
he instinctively took to their kind of fy o Tie ee 2 4 


music. “Listen,” they told him, “we’ve ea 78 ‘i 
got a band—the. Ben Pollack Orphans, pee Des 2 0oe STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
they call us. We need a leader. We don’t » ie Da as + “> mee De 
think you'll do, but we'll give you a try.” : aa " , BU THOR OTISC 
To get him the necessary union card they Bo 

had to prove he was a musician, so they me a , . 
taught him a few tricks on the traps to CPi > gg ; . 
impress the union officials. He got the Se tee. 
card. The Orphans gave him a baton and 
went on the road after a week of rehears- 
als. Thus the Bobcats were born. 

Like Bing, Bob is a great family 
man. Like Bing, he has four children— 
but unlike Bing he has a girl. Those who 
know him well feel that he probably 
got over his complex about his brother 
when he served in the Marines. Possessor 
of the Crosby charm and ease of manner, 
he is also touched by the Crosby humor. 
“After all,” he says, “the only real dif- 


ference between Bing and me is a few i2 
million dollars and a full head of hair— | Fam PRICE 


and I’m the guy with the hair.” REDUCED! 
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Wanted: Zithers ene, Sa 


For countless years most Viennese ac- "quality and flavor. . - 
cepted the homely zither as part of the OLD QUAKER... 
city’s background music. But the impact | Sieg <. offered 
of the movie “The Third Man,” which | Fig al tupataheanceroueciag ae 
resoundingly introduced zither music to s to connoisseurs of aged 
American juke boxes (NEWSWEEK, Jan. foe whiskey at a greatly 
16), has also had its effect on the homely ee 
stringed instrument’s home town. At the / 
recent Viennese Spring Fair, zither | 
makers were deluged with enough orders |  ¥QU DON’T HAVE TO 
to keep them busy for months. And stu- 
dents in Vienna’s municipal music schools, |e 
content heretofore with studying the ac- 
cordion, the violin, or the guitar, have 
swamped the seven available teachers 
with demands for zither instructions. 
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Glacier National Park’s trout are fighters! 


See the Magnificent 
Pacific Northwest Vacationlands 
on the same trip 





P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Mer. 


Great Northern Railway Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Please send me information about the many 
Western vacation attractions on Great North- 
ern’s route. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











ART 





Melancholy Norwegian 


America’s first definitive exhibition of 
the works of the late Edvard Munch 
opened in Boston this week with a joint 
showing at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art and the Fogg Museum, Harvard. 
Sponsored by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, the show presents 160 oils and 


graphic works by a Norwegian who had a * 


major effect on the growth of German 
Expressionism in the 1900s. 

In Berlin, Munch influenced artists to 
spurn the simple recording of impressions 
from nature, and instead, to state their 
own inner feelings about nature. 

Munch’s inner feelings were melan- 
choly. He painted deathbed and sick- 
room scenes many times, and even in his 


60s he repeated “The Sick Child,” an oil ° 


he had first done 40 years earlier. 


Death was a basic theme for Munch’s 
expression, as were the other great forces 
of nature before which man is helpless. 
He was preoccupied with the inaccessi- 
bility of woman to man. He often por- 
trayed the idea, as in “Dance of Life” 
(see below), which presents three stages 
of woman’s life—innocence, experience, 
disillusion—and in which she is either 
withdrawn and unapproachable, or be- 
yond man’s power to control. In “Anx- 
iety,” on the other hand, the frustration 
is less particular; these people seem tor- 
mented by the simple fact of being alive. 

Most of the 30 years before his death 
in 1944 Munch spent in semi-seclusion 
near Oslo. His work lost much of its for- 
mer strength as he painted more of what 
he saw than what he felt. But in “Self- 
Portrait Between the Clock and the Bed” 
he could still express the helplessness in 
a somewhat caricatured old man of 77. 








From youth to age, woman is inaccessible in “Dance of Life” 
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HAWAN-Weaving lauhala basketsand mats OAWU- Gay, sunny, exciting Waikiki Beach rp 
is an ancient craft you still see in Hawaii. is famous for its surfing and colorful fun. 


KAUAI-Deep gorges painted in rainbowhues MAW-lao Needle, unique giant monolith was 
make Waimea Canyon a scenic masterpiece. sculptured by Nature in a jungled valley. 
ag 





@ Where else can you go without a passport and =@ Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are sev- 
find a smart, modern rendezvous of fun-loving va- _ eral airlines and steamship lines. You can go one 
cationists out in the mid-Pacific? Where else are | waybysea,the other by air,or round trip byeither. 
American standards of living to be enjoyed amid _ Points of departure and return are San Francisco, 
all the charm and romance of a South Sea isle? Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver 


@ Where else in America is there alive volcano @ You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 
in mid-ocean? Where are Waikiki and Pearl You can fly in an hour or less to any of the other 
Harbor? Where else can you combine so much major Hawaiian islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. 
beauty and exciting interest in a vacation that Several flights daily to each. Let your Travel Agent 
you can time to suit your convenience? Nowhere _ help you plan to include all the major islands at 
else. Because there is only one Hawaii. surprisingly moderate cost. 
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Hawaii will delight you 


NOVEMBER 
_any month in the year! 














Start Your 


When you go by train that 





long-anticipated vacation of yours 
starts with “All aboard.” Enjoy 
every carefree, restful minute away 
from home. Wonderful meals. In- 
teresting traveling companions. 
Room to roam. Your own private 
room with its sleep-inviting, full 
size bed and snowy sheets. And the 
security only the train can offer. 

Most of the trains to favorite 
vacation lands include all-stainless 
steel cars built by Budd. Many of 
them are Budd, end to end. In addi- 
tion to their luxury, their quietness, 


the smoothness of their ride, they 
are the strongest, safest railway 
passenger cars ever built. 





Vacation at the Station 
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Budd built the first modern 
lightweight, streamlined train, just 
as Budd invented the steel automo- 
bile body, developed the steel wheel 
for highway vehicles of all kinds, 
created the Budd railway passenger 
car disc brake, the stainless steel 
highway trailer body, and the new 
self-propelled raildieselcar,RDC-1. 

All of them illustrate the prin- 
ciple that has made Budd one of 
the nation’s important industries— 
that better products result from 
better ideas as well as better mate- 
rials. The Budd Company, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit. 
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—— THEATER 


New Plays 


Sex played a double bill on Broadway 
last week, and the result was probably 
the theater's most depressing stretch in 
a season that has been only fair to 
middling at best. 

The first entry was “Cry of the Peacock,” 
Cecil Robson’s adaptation of “Ardele ou 
la Marguerite” by the French dramatist 
Jean Anouilh. Aside from Cecil Beaton’s 
handsome décor and an embattled cast 
that included Oscar Karlweis, Marta 
Linden, and Raymond Lovell, there was 
little to justify either the play’s preten- 
sions or its promise. As interpreted here, 
Anouilh offered a sardonic syllabus of 
attitudes on love, but the production’s 
farcical moments were feeble, its wit 
fumbling, and the tragic overtones sin- 
gularly devoid of any emotion. 

Withered by bad notices, the Gallic 
import faded after two performances. 
Even so, it looked a little better in retro- 
spect when “With a Silk Thread” arrived 





Luce takes a brutal jouncing 


the following evening. Elsa Shelley’s play 
about a neurotic, middle-aged actress 
and her abnormally suspicious husband 
held the thought that marriage survives 
many enemies, and the greatest of these 
is jealousy. To illustrate her theme the 
author filled a handsome beach house 
with a remarkably dull pack of people 
and the final victory for holy matrimony 
was more embarrassing than triumphant. 

Claire Luce, who returned to the stage 
after a three-year absence, took a brutal 
jouncing in her ill-advised vehicle, and 
the rest of the players, including Philip 
Huston as her thoroughly obnoxious hus- 
band, were little better off. There was a 
possible exception in Carole Mathews, 
who impersonated an uncomplicated trol- 
lop with an air of detaching herself from 
the rest of her maladjusted companions. 


Newsweek, April 24, 1950 
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Super Comfort on Kellys 
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Know-how 
makes them Better! 


How relaxing and carefree it is to ride on 
safe, new Kelly-Springfield Tires! 


So why risk pleasure driving becoming dan- 
ger driving with thin-worn tires? It’s so easy 
and inexpensive to swap for new Kellys! 


Today—as for 56 years—the name Kelly 
means the best in riding safety . . . the most in 
riding comfort. And Armorubber—the Kelly 
tread that outwears steel—adds thousands of 
extra miles to your driving pleasure. 


Why not see your Kelly Dealer today? He’ll 
give full credit for the unused miles in your 
present tires when you swap for new Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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_ Virginia’s outstanding advantages 
' for manufacturing and distribution. 
| Good labor supply, ready access — 
- to markets, low-cost raw materials — 
- and fuels, fair tax structure and co-. 
| Operative communities are important 
_ assets to companies operating in 
West Virginia. 

For full information without cost 
or obligation write to the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, Room 68, State Capitol, 
Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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ACID INDIGESTION 
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Upset the joys of Spring, 
A little Alka-Seltzer helps 
To settie everything. 
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MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 
Stitch in Time 


As Hollywood’s producers and distrib- 
utors stare bleakly at their past year’s 
deficits, M-G-M has been keeping its eye 
peeled for ways to cut budgetary corners 
on “Quo Vadis,” producer Sam Zimbalist’s 
$7,000,000 super epic soon to go into 
production in Rome. By last week 
Herschel, the picture’s head costume 
designer, had come up with one: Italian 
housewives could do a better and less 
expensive job on the film’s 10,000 ancient 
Roman-style costumes than M-G-M tech- 
nicians could. 

“They're beautiful seamstresses,” en- 
thused Herschel. “But they have the 
weirdest way of farming the work out. 
All the sleeves are made in Milan. The 
skirts ...in Naples. And we have to dash 
all around the country picking up the 
pieces. But how else could we get . . . an 
authentic Roman flavor? Their know-how 
has been passed down for centuries.” 
Herschel is so carried away with his 
experiment he predicts a new fashion 
trend in Hollywood. “Just wait until 
they get an eyeful of Deborah Kerr in 
my 14-carat gold-plated jersey!” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


Guilty of Treason (Eagle-Lion) is by 
no means the first film Hollywood has 
devoted to the task of putting Commu- 
nism in its place. But it is the first one 
that has seen fit to do so without benefit 
of Grade B melodramatics. “Guilty of 
Treason” deals with the recent so-called 
trial of the Hungarian Cardinal 
Mindszenty on the basis of some of the 
cardinal’s own documents and the recol- 
lections of various members of the Over- 
seas Press Club who were on the spot at 
the time. The resulting picture, despite 
an overdose of fictional embellishments, 
has a ring of bitter truth. 

The fiction involves Paul Kelly as an 
American newspaperman who returns 
to postwar Budapest to see what has 
happened to it since the Iron Curtain 
was dropped over Hungary. He finds 
out things aren’t what they used to be. 
A playwright friend (John Banner) has 
given up being original for safety’s sake. 
Waiters in his favorite café have turned 
informer. And _ Stephanie (Bonita 
Granville), a nice young Hungarian 
girl, has fallen in love with a Russian 
colonel (Richard Derr) who reluctantly 
puts the party before everything else. 

Although there is some unfortunately 
wooden acting on Derr’s part, Kelly and 
Miss Granville are emotionally equal to 
their meeting with Charles Bickford, who 
powerfully portrays the politically fore- 
































































Bickford gets Red third degree 


doomed cardinal. And Elizabeth Risdon, 
as the cardinal’s mother who feels that 
“it doesn’t take much poison” to poison a 
farmer's well or a man’s reputation, 
supports him with admirable restraint. 
There are several conventional villains 
(such as Roland Winters as a visiting 
commissar) around to give the film a 
touch of banal brutishness. But there is 
enough conviction about Miss Granville’s 
eventually supreme sacrifice for Hungary 
and Kelly’s crutch-borne exit to make 
this semidocument appear authentic. 


The Glass Mountain (Eagle-Lion). 
Alpine scenery, the singing of Tito Gobbi 
of the Scala opera in Milan, and Nino 
Rota’s operatic score do a lot to help this 
British-made film over its duller stretches. 
There isn’t much to be said in favor of the 
story about an RAF flier (Michael 
Denison) who is shot down in Italy and 
rescued by a beautiful and gracious par- 
tisan (Valentina Cortesa). As time passes 
pleasantly, the flier falls in love with his 
benefactor and writes an opera about 
the legend of the nearby Glass Mountain. 

This legend—apparently a venerable 
one but too complicated to go into here— 
works out handily both as a libretto and 
as a latter-day device for bringing the 
composer and his estranged wife (Dulcie 
Gray) together again. The acting is com- 
petent enough under the limiting circum- 
stances, and the orchestra and chorus 
of the Fenice opera house at Venice add 
considerably to the film’s occasional 
deviation from its well-worn story line. 


The Reformer and the Redhead 
(M-G-M). This glossy-finish comedy 
concerns itself with one of the most 
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scatterbrained mayoralty elections that 
even the highly fictitious city of Oakport, 
Calif., has probably ever experienced. 
But whatever Oakport’s campaign lacks 
in civic dignity, it turns out to be every 
bit as funny as Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank, who combined on the pro- 
ducing, writing, and direction, intended 
it to be. 

Forsaking the straight dramatic roles 
that have kept him busy for the last few 
years, Dick Powell turns up as a dark- 
horse “reform” candidate for mayor—a 
basically clean-cut young man whose 
crusading zeal is not quite as pristine as 
it might be. His opponent (Ray Collins) 
combines the business of heading Oak- 
port’s political machine with an occasional 
jaunt to Africa, where he collects his big- 
game trophies from a safe vantage point 
while his beaters do the actual shooting. 

This is too much for the Redhead 
(June Allyson), the frenetically Irish 
daughter of the local zookeeper (Cecil 
Kellaway), who can’t stand people who 
kill animals. With one eye on the election, 
and the other on eventual matrimoriy, 
she leaps on the Powell bandwagon with 
remarkable results. Thanks to his one-girl 
publicity department, Powell soon finds 
himself labeled as “Handy Andy,” the 
darling of at least Oakport’s orphans and 
minority groups. He also finds himself 
romantically ensnared by a girl whose 
father keeps a pet lion in the living room 
and calls on him in an emergency to feed 
and burp a pair of baby goats. 

Miss Allyson supports Powell’s straight- 
faced comedy with delightful exu- 
berance. David Wayne turns in one of his 
best film performances as the reformer’s 
suavely ineffectual campaign manager. 
But top acting honors in one of the most 
pleasing American-made comedies to 





Powell also burps newborn goats 
April 24, 1950 











It’s good 
business 


It's good business— because only 
railroads stand ready to haul any- 
thing movable, in any quantity, 
for anybody, to any part of the 
country, in any season of the year; 


— because, for most movements 
and on the average, railroad 
charges are lower than those of 
other ways of transport; 


— and because, the more freight 
you ship by rail and the more you 
ride the trains, the better able 
railroads will be to keep down 
costs and improve service to you. 


That’s true because part of 
every dollar the railroads take in 
is spent in a continuing program 
of replacement and improvement 
to make all railroad service more 
efficient and economical. 


to do business 
with the Railroads 


~ 


of Rs 


In the last five years, the rail- 
roads have invested more than 
four billion dollars in improved 
facilities—money which not only 
has helped provide better and 
more economical service but also 
has helped other industries 
prosper. 


Every cent you pay for railroad 
transportation works three ways. 
It pays for safe, dependable ser- 
vice—helps insure better service 
in the future — provides business 
for industry, jobs for people, in 
every part of the country. 


So, when you do business with 
America’s progressive railroads, 
it’s really good business—for the 
railroads, for the country and 
for you. 
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Take your Ease 
at The Biltmore 


Whether you come to The BILTMORE for 
its cheerful accommodations... its gracious 
service...or its fine cuisine...you will feel 
completely and comfortably at ease. In every 
respect this famous hotel yields a deep 
sense of well-being while offering “next- 
door” convenience to everything in New 














MOVIES 





turn up in recent weeks go to Marvin 
Kaplan as a myopic, underpaid law clerk 
and to a sad-eyed lion named Herman. 


A Run for Your Money (Universal 
International) is another deft and hap- 
pily daft comedy from the makers of 
“Passport to Pimlico” and “Tight Little 
Island.” Once again the dialect (this time 
Welsh) and regional deportment give 
the film a parochial flavor that may de- 
tract from its general acceptance in the 
United States but adds considerably to 
its special appeal. 

This is the story of the two brothers 
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York that is important. 


And remember ; 
New York’s Brightest Meeting Place 


"Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” 





THE 


Biltmore 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
New York 17 


Direct elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan 
President 


John G. Horsman 


Manager 
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“Don't worry, Sis. They won't get Jump-a-Long Jones’s money. 
He always carries American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Smart travelers know that the surest, safest way to protect travel cash 
is to carry American Express Travelers Cheques. If they’re lost or stolen, 
you get a quick refund. And because American Express Travelers 
Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world... you can 


spend them anywhere. 


BANKS, Railway Express and Western Union offices all carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. Ask for them by name. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Harpist Griffith plays for Edwards 


Dai (Donald Houston) and Twm (Mere- 
| dith Edwards), a pair of coal miners who 
visit London from the little Welsh town 
of Hafoduwchbenceubwllymarchogcoch. 
Aside from being able to pronounce the 
name of their birthplace, the brothers are 
remarkable in that they have won the 
newspaper Echo’s cash prize for pit pro- 
duction, and their original intention is to 
collect the money, see the rugger match 
at Twickenham, and get out of foreign 
territory as fast as possible. 
) Fortunately, The Echo assigns its re- 
luctant garden editor (Alex Guinness) to 
shepherd the visitors, and nothing goes 
according to dull plans. Dai is picked 
up by a predatory but susceptible grifter 
(Moira Lister) and Twm encounters an 
old friend in the person of one Huw 
(Hugh Griffith )—an alcoholic panhandler 
who was once ‘the greatest harpist in 
Wales. There is a good deal of chivvying 
and chasing—and even some fine singing 
—before the three Welshmen make good 
their escape, and the players make the 
most of a happy-go-pucky script. Guinness 
(currently of Broadway and T. S. Eliot’s 
“The Cocktail Party”) walks casually 
through a wry impersonation of an out- 
raged horticulturist. 
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HE answer may be: “Yes... I’m afraid 
” 
so eee 


But, today, the doctor can say to in- 
creasing numbers of cancer victims, “No, 
it is by no means too late... There is much 
that we can do... In fact, your chances for 
recovery are good.” 


This heartening reply reflects the great 
progress of medical science against cancer. 
And there is every reason to believe that, 
as the years go by, the ancient dream of 
conquering this disease in all its forms 
will be realized. 


Cancer research supported by the 
American Cancer Society has already 
yielded new surgical techniques and im- 
proved methods of using x-ray and 
radium. More recently, research with 
radio-active isotopes has revealed facts 
about processes heretofore completely 
hidden in the body’s cells. It has also given 
scientists new knowledge of hormones and 
certain anti-cancer drugs — thus making 


“Ts it too late, Doctor?” 


Sooner or later, one out of every five living Americans 
may ask his doctor this question about cancer. 


possible more effective control of some 
types of cancer. 


Part of the money you donate will sup- 
port research that may save millions of 
lives. Won’t you give —and give gener- 
ously —so that sometime in the future 
doctors may never have to face another 
patient and say: “I’m afraid it’s too late?” 


Remember: Cancer can strike anyone, 
but you can strike back. There’s hope — if 
you give for research and the other vital 
activities of the American Cancer Society. 
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“CANCER” IN CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POST OFFICE 
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JUST ONE GIRL... AND 
A DAVIDSON FOLDER 






Does the job that used to take 10 to 

20 girls... with overtime. The Davidson 
Office Folding Machine is completely 
automatic, motor driven, self-feeding. 
Costs less than you might think. Tests 
prove, in fact, that it pays for itself 

with as little as one day’s use a month, 
Speeds mailing. Folds statements, bul- 
letins, notices... everything that used 
to be a chore. Write. We'll see that 

you get the details. 


Davidson 
Of FOLOING 


MACHINES 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1026-40 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


comfort and relief try 
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Used by children and SEASICK” 


adults nearly */2 century 
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statements, 
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bulletins, 
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~ affects many children 
when traveling. For 































... and be sure to tell the girls, Pll be at | 


the Lord Baltimore Hotel two days before | 
our executive meeting in Baltimore.” 
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Sears, National Institution 


In 1886 the station agent at North Red- 
wood, Minn., was 23-year-old Richard 
Warren Sears. One day a package of 
watches consigned to a Redwood Falls 
jeweler was refused and remained in 
Sears’s station. Rather than have them 
returned, the manufacturer offered them 
to Sears at $12 a watch. Sears in turn 
offered them to other agents of the Minn- 
eapolis and St. Louis Railroad for $14, 
and since they had a retail price of $25, 
they went so well that he ordered other 
watches and soon had an important mail- 
order business in them operating from his 
station (see cut). In six months he cleared 
$5,000. He then set up a business in 
Minneapolis, in a $10-a-month room 
equipped with a kitchen table, a 50-cent 
chair, record books, and stationery. 

The 788 pages of “Catalogues and 
Counters” by Boris Emmet and John E. 
Jeuck are a vast haystack of social history, 
retail statistics, economic background, and 
biographical detail on such figures as 


Sears, Julius Rosenwald, Donald Nelson, 
and Gen. Robert E. Wood. The magni- 
tude of Sears, Roebuck in recent years— 
150,000 employes, 632 retail outlets— 
gives the latter part of the book some- 
thing of the air of a report written by 
officials of a government agency. (Ac- 
tually, Emmet is a former Sears merchan- 
dising manager; Jeuck, a University of 
Chicago professor. ) 

But it is the early years—up to 1908, 
when the orders reached 100,000 a day— 
which. are interesting for their revelation 
of the aspirations of the American people 
in their purchases of Sears’s cream sep- 
arators and men’s suits, pianos, revolvers, 


This is where Sears, Roebuck started 


cameras, collar buttons, and _ bobsleds. 
Sears, Roebuck was an institution; people 
wrote in to ask advice on family matters 
or just to tell how they were getting 
along; they even deposited Alaska gold 
dust with the firm. 

The Roebuck of the company was 
Alvah, a watchmaker who repaired and 
assembled Sears’s watches and sold out 
in 1897 for $25,000. In 1948, the year of 
his death, the firm that still bore his 
name did a business of $2,296,000,000. 
(CATALOGUES AND Counters. By Boris 
Emmet and John E. Jeuck. 788 pages. 
University of Chicago Press. $7.50.) 


Re-Creation of the Past 


In 1928 Conrad Richter began doing 
research for a series of historical short 
stories and novels, the first of which, 
“Early Americana,” appeared in 1936. 

Next week he will publish “The Town,” 
the last of a trilogy on the first 50 years 
of the clearing, the settlement, and the 
civilization of a community in Central 
Ohio. These books are entirely unlike 











the conventional historical novels of the 
moment. For one thing, they are brief: 
“The Trees” (1940) is only some 60,000 
words long, and “The Fields” (1946) is 
little more than a short novel. 

By the time “The Town” opens, most 
of the first generation has died off; 
Sayward has married Portius Wheeler, 
the New England lawyer mysteriously 
transplanted to the settlement, and after 
40 years in her cabin the rich black earth 
around her land is dotted with houses 
and the canal is being dug. As long as she 
can, Sayward resists Portius’s pleas to sell 
her land and, when she at last does so, 
becomes the mistress of a_ three-story 
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“The hottest, most controversial book in months” —WALTER WINCHELL 


The True Story of the 
rd (avae 
4 at 


HISS-CHAMBERS tragedy 


00US Of 
WCaSCU 


By Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky 


















“Not only a fascinating tale of espionage and intrigue in the '30s; 
it is an intelligent, informed and provocative survey of a singular 
era... as engrossing as any detective-fiction thriller.” 
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o profound yor —Chicago Tribune 
“The most controversial book of the year.” —Chicago News 

fascinate y Kilgallen ° ° 
- “A carefully articulated story ... not only vital history but 
e — Hughes moving drama... (the authors) have well served their country 
— and their profession.” —Raymond Moley, Newsweek 

moving real-life the f 

_swift-rml. V. Kaltenborn “Will arouse temperatures and tongues .. . an expertly knit and 
over olsky forcefully written narrative. Better than many a fiction detec- 






tive mystery.” —Washington Star 











“Like a slap across the face for those of us who may still feel 
that ‘such things can’t happen’.”” —Washington Times-Herald 











“Swift and readable . . . they have dug into the past and have 
tried to reconstruct the strange and tangled story . . . the main 
lines of their reconstruction are convincing . . . a broadly per- 
suasive book.” —Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Saturday Review 


“Dramatic and grimly fascinating story of Whittaker Chambers 
and Alger Hiss . . . an exciting book . . . will cause a number of 
readers to revise their estimates.” —The Atlantic Monthly 


“Illuminating and absorbing reading . . . the case they make out 
should prove powerful enough to convince many a doubter.”’ 
—The New York Post 





$3.50 at all bookstores 
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PARIS? 
LONDON? 
ROME? 


Please him with a year’s 
gift subscription to 
Newsweek -European 


Wherever your friend or busi- 
ness associate is located, chances 
are he is hungry for news... for 
news he can rely on for accuracy, 
impartiality, completeness. In 
other words, NEWSWEEK news 
you are reading right now. 
Then why not give it to 
him via a gift subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European? This 
European Editionof NewswEkk, 
printed each week in Paris, con- 
tains the same wealth of news 


as the domestic copy, and is 
distributed at the same time, 

Subscribe for your friend to- 
day. Use the handy coupon 
below. You can pay later if 
you prefer. 





RATES: 


British Isles, Eire, Western 
European countries: $12.00a 
year. Africa and the Middle 
East: $15.00 a year. 


Newsweek A-2 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18 


Send a year (52 issues) of 
Newsweek-Euvropean as my gift to: 





Addr 
City 











{ ) f enclose $............ in payment ( ) Bill me later. 
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Battle of the Nile: Here Nelson went radical 


brick mansion and the real pioneer of the 
town. The slight thread of story concerns 
her son Chancey, symbolically weaker 
then the first settlers, “born after all the 
good sap had left her body,” who be- 
lieves that his mother hated him and 
discovers too late that she has cham- 
pioned him all her life. 

There is not much of a narrative; in 
this book, as in its predecessors, the plot 
is an excuse for threading together mar- 
velous half-archaic phrases (“Her father 
had fetched them unbeknownst to the 
Western ocean.”) For Richter believes 
that the spoken language of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries was 
different from the formal written lan- 
guage of the period. From letters, manu- 
scripts, and the testimony of witnesses 
in court records, he has re-created that 
spoken language, which he finds: still 
lingers in parts of the South and South- 
west. The language gradually grows 
more genteel as the country becomes 
more settled, and more flowery, though 
it still retains the flower of its backwoods 
origins. The tag ends of forgotten pro- 
verbs and folk sayings, the frayed rem- 
nants of old slang phrases, give the 
reader a sense of immersion in the past, 
where most historical novels are content 
with portraying the surfaces. (THE 
Town. By Conrad Richter. 433 pages. 
Knopf. $3.50.) 


Nelson the Rule Breaker 


Until Nelson’s time the line of battle 
was so fundamental a part of the fighting 
instructions of the British Navy that it 
had acquired an almost sacred character. 
Order, discipline, control, tradition, and 
easier communication between the ships 
in the smoke and chaos of battle were all 
embodied in this tactic, which simply 
meant that the ships sailed in a long 
procession, each firing its broadsides at 
each enemy vessel as it passed. The 
grandeur of the spectacle of the long 





line of ships slowly approaching the 
enemy, bands playing, and clouds of can- 
vas gleaming, made breaking the line an 
act of moral courage greater than the 
physical courage required for war. 

At the Battle of Cape St. Vincent in 
1797 the 38-year-old Nelson first broke 
the line of battle, but according to Russell 
Grenfell’s new biography, “Nelson the 
Sailor,” it was at the Battle of the Nile 
on Aug. 1, 1798, that he gave it the 
death blow. Devoting little space to Lady 
Hamilton, the book concentrates on 
Nelson at sea and on a study of the 
problem of conservatism and _ initiative, 
of the use of imagination and independ- 
ence within a conservative framework 
and for a conservative goal. It was the 
postrevolutionary French, says Grenfell, 
who followed all the dogmas of sea war- 
fare, and it was the conservative Nelson 
who broke all the rules. 

At the Battle of the Nile (see cut), 
the French admiral had thirteen ships of 
the line to Nelson’s ten, but Nelson 
had been holding conferences with his 
captains for weeks—another unprece- 
dented move—to encourage them to act 
independently in massing all their ships 
against only a portion of the enemy. 
Instead of sailing along the line of French 
warships, the British struck from both 
sides, three destroying the first French 
ship, and eight attacking the first five, 
then moving on against the remainder. 
By dawn, all but two of the French 
vessels were lost, without a loss by the 
British. When the news reached London, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty fell 
fainting in his corridor outside his office. 
(NELSON THE SatLor. By Capt. Russell 
Grenfell. 235 pages. Macmillan. $3.) 


The 25th Hour 


The greatest literary sensation in Eu- 
rope at the moment is a work of over- 
powering gloom by a Rumanian poet 
living in exile in Paris. This is its story: A 
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Rumanian peasant is falsely accused of 
being a Jew and tossed into a concentra- 
tion camp, where he works for eighteen 
months on the roads. (Since he lives 
entirely with Jews in the camp, he learns 
a little Yiddish, and since he knows 
Yiddish, the authorities cannot believe 
that he is not Jewish.) 

When he escapes to Hungary, the 
Hungarians decide that he must be a 
spy and torture him to get a confession, 
then send him to Germany with 50,000 
other “volunteers.” A German colonel 
driven mad by the theory of racial purity 
decides, upon finding such a pure Aryan 
type among the Jews, that he must be a 
unique racial specimen, makes him a 
guard, and builds him up to a position of 
some prominence—at the moment,.how- 
ever, that the Nazis collapse. So the 
Americans find him an enemy. 

Now being translated (it is to be pub- 
lished in the United States by Knopf), 
“La Vingt-Cinquiéme Heure” is com- 
pared by European critics to Arthur 
Koestler's “Darkness at Noon” and 
George Orwell’s “1984,” with the signifi- 
cant difference that “there is not an atom 
of hatred in the book.” The Americans 
are presented as scarcely less brutal than 
other technological barbarians, only the 
Soviet Yahoos being “even more finished 
products of science without conscience.” 

The author, Virgil Gheorghiu, is re- 
portedly a reactionary, once a member 
of the Iron Guard, personally gloomy 
and morose, at odds with most European 
literary movements, bitterly anti-Com- 
munist, and passionately anti-American, 
but his work has evoked praise from 
critics of all groups except the Com- 
munists. It is poorly organized and 
written with only intermittent power, 
making its impact only by the fervor of 
its conviction that this is the 25th hour, 
the most somber period in the long spari 
of history. 











Gheorghiu: Gloom but no hate 


April 24, 1950 
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The Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative 
at Lake Wales, largest of its kind in the world, 


| depends on this battery of six Frick refriger- 


ating machines for heavy-duty heat-pump 
service. 


Hot gas, discharged from the compressors, 
heats the orange juice, driving off excess 
moisture as low-pressure steam. This is con- 
densed by the "cold" side of the refrigerat- 
ing system, and the heat is efficiently re- 
covered. 


Nine other Frick compressors chill, quick- 


© freeze, and store the concentrated juices. 


High #*- 


Orange Juice Concentrating Plant No 
Horsepower of Frick Refrigeration 
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The original capacity of the plant has in- 
creased nearly six times over, in two years. 


Frick equipment was the pioneer and is the 
recognized leader in this new field. Whether 
you need air conditioning, ice-making or 
refrigerating equipment, you get the most 
satisfaction and economy from machinery 
carrying the Frick trademark. Let us submit 
estimates on your requirements. 


DEPEMODABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
RIC fics f 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA ha U.S.A 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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Yow poy 


We know some ’teen-agers who 
call a friend “klobard” when 
he’s confused. We're not “klo- 
bard” in New Jersey. 


Industry has found that ev- 
eryone works together — and 
everything fits—in New Jersey. 
You see, this is a many-sided 
state, situated at the Crossroads 
of the East and rich in oppor- 
tunity for diversified industry. 
Here is the right type of com- 
munity, the correct kind of fac- 
tory, the ideal location. 


There are other plus advan- 
tages for all types of manufac- 
turing in this great state—big 
advantages like great markets 
«.. . unexcelled transportation 
facilities . . . productive labor 
. . « diversified products... the 
finest in research facilities... 
all this, and much more, are 
yours in New Jersey. 


Public Service stands ready to 
help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. I. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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S. Patent Office 





Hunting the Thomas Sealp 


_ 


KLANOMA Crty—If either of two 
O very determined hunters has his 
way, the flowing white thatch of Sen. 
Elmer Thomas will be lifted this year. 
The first hunter will be Congressman 
Mike Monroney, and his attack will be 
in the Democratic primary on July 4. 
The second will probably be the Rev. 
W. H. (Bill) Alexander, the prospec- 
tive Republican candidate in Novem- 
ber. Added national interest 
in Oklahoma is lent by the 
fact that two House seats 
and possibly a third may be 
recaptured by Republicans. 

The long and continuous 
service of Elmer Thomas in 
the Senate began 24 years 
ago. In subsequent elections 
he has been lucky rather 
than impressive. Realistic re- 
porters in Oklahoma will tell 
you that the Thomas strength is that 
of an opportunist. He can and usually 
dees support any measure that will 
attract a bloc of votes. On the other 
hand, Thomas has been rather con- 
servative on public power and thus 
has earned material support from pri- 
vate power companies which will prob- 
ably help him greatly this year. He 
will also have considerable oil money 
behind him. 


DEOLOGICALLY, the Thomas picture 
I is complex, until you view him as 
the arch-inflationist that he is. He will 
stand in history in the very select 
congregation of which the late William 
Jennings Bryan was the lord and 
master. Free silver, greenbackism, de- 
valuation, and all and sundry other 
devices to redistribute wealth by mass 
production of money are in his articles 
of faith. 

Of late, Thomas, perhaps because 
of advancing age and political security, 
has not been so aggressive. His pub- 
licity during the grain and cotton 
market revelation in the Truman re- 
gime has not been helpful to his 
career. In this campaign he will, how- 
ever, be well financed, fairly well 
organized, and well backed by the 
beneficiaries of Federal patronage. 

Mike Monroney, congressman from 
the Fifth or Oklahoma City District, 
will oppose Thomas in the primary. 
An attractive public figure in his late 
40s, he started as a newspaperman 
and was later in business. In Congress 





y RAYMOND MOLEY 


he has supported most of the New and 
Fair Deal programs. But he voted for 
Taft-Hartley at its passage and, later, 
to override the Truman veto. His most 
noteworthy contribution in Congress 
was his cosponsorship with Senator 
La Follette of the reorganization of 
Congressional methods and procedure. 

Monroney’s chance of beating 
Thomas is shaded by several factors. 
The Thomas campaign will 
be more amply backed by 
money and jobs. Thomas is 
better known. And since pri- 
mary day falls on a na- 
tional holiday, there will be 
heavier voting in the rural 
districts than in the cities. 
That will help Thomas. But 
pitchers sometimes go too 
often to the wells, and sen- 
ators to the polls. 

Whoever wins will face a colorful 
and novel Republican candidate. The 
Reverend Mr. Alexander is pastor of 
the First Christian Church in Okla- 
homa City. He is 34 vears old, big, 
husky, redheaded, and a sensationally 
popular speaker. His big church is 
packed every Sunday. He is no fun- 
damentalist. His views are liberal. 

His reason for running is that he 
is deeply concerned about the trend 
to socialism in the Truman govern- 
ment. A lifelong Democrat, he first 
decided to enter the primary of that 
party. But when party regulars made 
it clear that criticism of the Fair Deal 
would be unwelcome, he became a 
Republican. The organization will ac- 
cept him, but he will largely fight the 
battle himself. He may well be aston- 
ishingly successful, despite his lack 
of political experience. 


LEXANDERS candidacy, whatever 
A its outcome, may help Republicans 
to regain two House seats lost in 1938. 
One is in the wheat country in North- 
west Oklahoma. The bad wheat crop 
which is in prospect may turn farmers 
away from Truman. Another district 
centers ‘in Tulsa, where conservative 
business is powerful. There is, besides, 
always a chance for Republicans to 
win the Oklahoma City district, which, 
because of Monroney’s Senatorial can- 
didacy, will be contested by new 
figures. 

The Fair Deal may have hard going 
in Oklahoma this year. 
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ET the tops in earning power as well as pull- 
ing power for your new-truck money. 
Get the ever-on-the-job reliability of a husky, 
handsome, modern new Studebaker truck. 
Get the stand-up stamina of the massive, rigid, 
exclusive Studebaker K-member frame. 
Get the wear-resisting durability of Stude- 
baker’s sturdy axle and spring construction. 


Get the extra thrift of automatic overdrive— 
now available in Studebaker %2-ton and %-ton 


Just lift the hood! Everything’s 
easy to get at! No standing on 
a box! No stooping under the 
dash! Studebaker’s unique “‘lift- 
the-hood”’ accessibility saves 
effort, time and money for you. 


Low cab floor—no strenuous 
climbing! Doors close securely 
on tight-gripping rotary latches. 
Steps are enclosed inside doors. 
Adjusto-air seat cushions. Big- 
visibility windows, windshields. 





Studebaker %4-ton 8-foot pick-up—'/-ton 6Y2-foot and 1-ton 8-foot also available 


Studebaker trucks bring you something new in thrift! 


trucks—extra cost but extra gasoline economy 
and greatly reduced engine wear! 

Stop in and get the proof of the savings that 
Studebaker trucks are effecting right now on your 
kind of work—half-ton to two-ton models in a 
comprehensive range of wheelbases. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low cost operation 


“Tops-in-thrift’’ engines of the 
truck world! Two great Stude- 
baker truck engines—the Econ- 
o-miser and the Power-Plus— 
develop plenty of horsepower 
and deliver welcome high torque. 


Built to last by father-and-son 
teams and thousands of other 
conscientious craftsmen! Stude- 
baker trucks excel in staying 
power as well as earning power. 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
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